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(EPARTMENT  OF  STATE  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

CONSTANCE  LIEDER  KALMAN  R.  HETTLEMAN 

Secretary  Secretary 


Dear  Reader: 

We  are  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  report  Volunteerisra 
in  State  Government.  This  report  is  based  on  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  State  Planning  and  the  Maryland  Service  Corps  (an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources ) .  The  intent  of  the  undertaking 
was  to  assess  the  role,  impact  and  contribution  of  volunteers  who  serve 
in  government  agencies  and  as  citizen  members  of  State  beards  and  commis- 
sions, and  to  recommend  ways  of  improving  volunteer  management  throughout 
State  government. 

The  authors  maintain  that  volunteers  are  an  invaluable  resource  to 
the  State.  This  conviction  is  supported  by  a  growing  number  of  adminis- 
trators and  service  providers  who  are  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
diverse  skills  and  abilities  of  volunteers  to  advise,  recommend  policy, 
and  substantially  augment  direct  service  delivery  capabilities. 

This  report  is  the  first  effort  to  develop  a  composite  profile  of 
the  State  volunteer  as  well  as  to  quantify  the  time  and  worth  of  services 
rendered.   It  should  be  noted  that  it  dop?  not  address  many  of  the  sub- 
stantive issues  confronting  the  field  of  "^'^^'^unteerism  in  Maryland. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  and  recommendations  con- 
tained herein  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate  further  interest  in 
this  area. 

Ve  trust  you  will  find  the  report  xiseful  and  w-  uld  welcome  anj' 
comments  you  might  nave. 

Sincerely, 

The  Authors 
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Foreword 


Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Department  of  State  Planning  (DSP)  has 
developed  issue  papers  on  a  number  of  timely,  relevant  topics  in  the  area  of 
human  services.  The  Department  has  attempted  to  address  interagency  topics 
such  as:   deinstitutionalization,  transportation  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
coordination  mechanisms  in  human  services.  Staff  of  the  humar  resources 
aection  of  the  Department  of  State  Planning  and  the  t-laryland  .Service  Corps 
identified  "volunteerism"  as  such  a  topic  early  in  1978. 

Generally,  volxxnteer  efforts  have  long  been  appreciated,  since  the 
efficient  use  of  these  individuals  is  an  invaluable  (thovigh  virtually  un- 
tapped) resource.  Public  service  volvinteers  "are  not  a  source  of  free  labor, 
nor  do  they  replace  paid  staff."   To  the  contrary,  these  individuals  thro'jgh 
their  unselfish  donation  of  time  and  energy,  effectively  augment  and  comple- 
ment the  ability  of  State  agencies,  and  in  ttim,  help  to  offset  some  of  the 
increasing  fiscal  constraints  inherent  to  providing  services. 

Nationally,  volunteerism  has  received  considerable  attention  as  reflected 
in  the  publication  of  a  number  of  studies  reviewing  the  subject  and  proposing 
alternatives  for  facilitating  more  efficient  utilization  and  management  of 
volunteer  efforts.  However,  very  little  is  known  about  the  extent  or  scope 
of  volunteer  services,  particularly  in  Stace  government  in  Maryland. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  extent  of  volunteer  activities  within 
State  agencies  and  boards  and  commissions,  the  Department  of  State  Planning 
and  the  Maryland  Service  Corps  decided  to  cooperatively  conduct  a  quanti- 
tative .^nd  qraalitative  survey   of  the  Maryland  volunteer  system.  The 
Maryland  Service  Corps  is  a  part  of  the  State  Department  of  Human  Resources 
and  was  "created  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  developing  a  program  of 

full-time/part-time  public  service  which  would  involve  citizens  of  all  ages 
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throughout  the  State  of  Maryland..."   This  mandate  is  operationalized 

through  the  promotion  of  voluntarism  within  the  public  and  private  sectors. 


Unpublished  report  of  Governor's  First  Conference  on  Volxintarism  (sic), 
June  9,  1977,  p.  9- 
^Annotated  Code  of  Maryland,  Art.  ^1,  §  364a,  p.  4^2. 
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To  the  extent  possible,  Maryland  Service  Corps  also  conducts  and  participates 
in  training  programs  for  volunteers  and  assists  in  developing  coordination 
mechanisms  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  following  report  contains  the  results  of  an  extensive  survey  of 
State  agencies,  boards  and  commissions  designed  to  determine  who  is  volunteer- 
ing, the  types  of  services  they  provide,  the  amount  of  time  they  contrioute 
and  the  various  mechanisms  utilized  to  support  such  efforts. 

This  report  is  divided  into  four  major  sections.  The  Introduction  out- 
I'.nes  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  endeavor;  Chapters  One  and  Two 
delineate  the  findings  from  the  surveys  of  boards  and  commissions  and  State 
agencies,  respectively. 

Of  the  290  State  agencies  which  received  the  questionnaire,  176,  or  6I 
percent,  responded;  and  119,  or  48  percent,  of  the  25O  boards  and  commissions 
returned  the  questionnaire.  Based  upon  findings  regarding  current  volunteering 
in  Maryland,  Chapter  Three  contains  a  nxjmber  of  conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  strengthening  and  improving  the  extent  of  volunteering  in  State  agencies 
and  boards  and  commissions. 

Finally,  the  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  and  thank  those  individuals 
who  provided  advice  and  technical  assistance,  and  took  the  time  to  participate 
in  this  survey. 
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Introduction 


Americans  have  long  been  a  generous  and  helpful  people;  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  during  his  visit  to  America  in  the  mid-l8th  Century  was 
impressed  with  the  breadth  and  vitality  of  Americans'  voluntary  efforts  to 
help  their  fellow  men  through  formal  and  informal  organizations.  Since 
de  Tocqueville 's  visit,  efforts  have  grovm   and  been  strengthened  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  reported  in  197^  that  5^-40  million  people 
(a  quarter  of  the  U.S.  population  over  the  age  of  13)  were  engaged  in  voliin- 
toer  activities  every  year.  The  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action 
estimates  this  figure  to  be  closer  to  50  million.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  value  of  volunteer  services  is  so  significEunt  that  if 
tallied  in  terms  of  monetary  worth,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  high  as  ^30 
billion  by  1980.  f'urthermore ,  it  was  suggested  that  because  of  the  magnitude 

of  this  contribution  to  the  quality  of  American  life,  it  should  be  accoimted 

3 
for  in  estimates  of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  significance  of  volunteering  was  given  world-wide  visibility  and 
credibility  in  196I  when  President  Kenneity  created  the  Peace  Corps.  Presioent 
Nixon  further  enhanced  volunteer  status/credibility,  soon  after  his  election, 
through  his  appointment  of  George  Romney  as  head  of  a  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Action  (Romney  had  instituted  a  vairiety  of  large-scale  volunteer 
programs  when  he  was  governor  of  Michigan). 

ACTION  -  the  Federal  agency  for  volunteer  service  -  combining  the  Pea:;e 
Corps,  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America),  University  Year  for  Action, 
the  National  Student  Volunteer  Program,  Poster  Grandparents,  and  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteers  Program  -  was  created  in  1971.  President  Carter's  "Urban 
Strategy,"  as  proposed  in  1978»  would  have  created  an  urban  volunteer  corps 
within  ACTION.  That  legislation  died  but  is  likely  to  be  reintroduced 
in  the  current  session  of  Congress. 


Harold  W'olozin,  "Volunteer  Manpower  in  the  United  States,"  Federal  Programs 
for  Development  of  Human  Resources.  Vol.  1,  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Progress,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.S.  Congress,  1968,  pp.  203-51^. 
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Today,  volunteer  offices  and  clearinghouaes  exist  within  all  levels  of 
government.  The  most  recent  count  identified  33  states  with  volunteer 
offices.  Specialized  curricula  for  volunteer  program  coordinators  and 
directors  have  become  increasingly  comnon  at  both  undergradiiate  and  graduate 
schools.  The  value  and  worth  of  volunteer  activity  has  been  recog- 
nized by  both  the  UoS.  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Personnel,  who  each  accept  volunteer  experience  as  crtidi table 
towards  related  career  employment.  Other  states  offer  the  saxne  or  related 
credit  for  volunteer  experience.  Georgia  places  public  service  advertisements 
in  magazines  xirging  its  residents  to  "Volunteer  Georgia."  Both  Florida  and 

Miosouri  have  active  volunteer  programs  which  were  described  in  a  recent 
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ptiblication  of  the  Council  of  State  Govenaments. 

This  study  of  volunteer  activity  within  Maryland  State  gove-mment  was 

based  on  the  premise  that  volunteerism  is  a  worthy  activity  that  should  be 

encouraged  and  facilitated  wherever  and  whenever  possible.  Volunteers  can 

.ind  do  play  vital  roles  in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  a  variety  of 

publicly  and  privately  funded  programs.  Ranging  from  the  candy-stripf-.rs  in  a 

local  hospital  to  an  interested  citizen  participating  in  a  neighborhood 

revitalization  program,  the  boundaries  of  volunteerism  continue  to  grow. 

Methodology 

A  preliaiinary  review  of  the  subject  by  the  Department  of  State  Planning 
(DSP)  staff  determined  that  because  of  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the  topic, 
niomerous  issues  relating  to  volunteers  in  State  government  could  be  addressed. 
These  issues  ranged  from  the  question  of  improving  linkages  between  govern- 
ment and  private  volunteer  agencies,  to  coverage  of  financial  and  legal 
considerations  and/or   liabilities,  to  the  subject  of  volimteer  management 
(compensation,  recruitment,  referral,  etc.).  It  was  obvious,  however,  that 
before  any  of  the  above  topics  could  be  explored,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
first  inventory  the  existing  volunteer  system  within  Maryland  at  the  State 
level. 

Such  an  inventory  would  help  to  determine:  l)  who  is  voltmteering  (age, 
race,  sex,  etc.),  2)  the  services  they  provide,  and  3)  the  overall  impact  of 
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Innovations,  Council  of  State  Governments,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  November 
1977,  p.  1. 
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their  activities.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  findings  would  then  supply 
the  necessary  background  information  for  future  descriptive  studies  of  other 
pertinent  issues. 

Specifically,  the  objectives  of  the  study  were: 

1.  to  determine  who  is  volunteering  in  State  government, 

2.  to  assess  the  use  and  contribution  of  volunteers  in  State 
government , 

3.  to  assess  the  responsiveness  of  State  volunteer  systems/ 
programs , 

k.     to  assess  the  extent  of  coordination  of  volunteer  activities 
between  various  State  agencies  and  programs  or  boards  and 
commissions, 

5.'  to  assess  volunteer  support  mechanisms  -  training,  placement, 
reimbursement,  and 

6.  to  assess  perceptions /attitudes  of  paid  staff  regarding  volun- 
teer activities. 

It  was  decided  that  a  study  of  volunteerism  in  State  government  would  be 
enhanced  if  it  were  cooperatively  conducted  by  the  Department  of  State  Plan- 
ning (DSP)  and  the  Maryland  Service  Corps  (MSC).  State  agency  participation 
in  the  data  collection  phase  of  the  project  would  be  facilitated  through  ^his 
alliance.   In  the  Spring  of  1978,  DSP  and  MSC  agreed  upon  task  assignments, 
sharing  of  responsibilities,  and  other  administrative  details. 

Federal  guidelines  (Health,  Education  and  Welfare)  issued  in  I969  state 
that  a  volunteer  "is  not  a  replacement  or  substitute  for  paid  staff,  but  adds 
new  dimension  to  the  agency  services  and  symbolizes  the  community's  concerns 
for  the  agency  clientele.""^  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a  volunteer  was 
defined  as  "a  person  who  devotes  a  certain  amovnjt  of  time  to  complement  and/ 
or  supplement  the  services  of  a  State  agency,  board  or  commission."  (Students 
were  included  within  this  definition). 

Therefore,  volunteers  in  State  government  include  not  only  ijidivi duals 
providing  assistance  in  or  delivery  of  services  throxogh  departmental  programs 
in  State  agencies/institutions,  i.e.,  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  or 
Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  etc.,  but  also  those  persons  serving 
on  State  boards  and  commissions.  Boards  and  comnissions  were  further  divided 


^"Regulations  and  Guides  for  Implementation  of  Social  Security  Act  Titles  on 
Training  and  Use  of  Subprofessionals  sind  Voltinteers , "  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Ekiucation  and  Welfare,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  April  1969,  p.  1. 
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into  two  subcategories:  1)  those  which  are  an  integral  part  of  a  governmental 
department  acting  in  an  advisory  (e.g.,  State  Planning  Commission)  or  advocacy, 
(Governor's  Commission  on  Women)  capacity,  and  2)    those  which  may  he  indpr)en- 
dent  of  departments  of  State  government  charged  with  regialatory  Estate  Board 
of  Cosmetologists),  oversight  (Stat«  Board  of  Censorc),  and  administrative/ 
policy  (State  Board  for  Community  Colleges)  responsibilities.  Por  the  study 
to  be  as  inclusive  as  possible,  it  was  necessary  to  explore  all  of  these 
segments  of  the  volunteer  population  at  the  State  level. 

TVie  next  step  was  selecting  the  most  appropriate  method  for  co.lecting 
pertinent  data  for  the  study.  Careful  examination  of  possible  alternativet 
resulted  in  the  decision  to  use  a  questionnaire  designed  to  solicit  responses 
relevant  to  each  sector:  1)  agencies  and  2.)   boards  and  commissions,  of  the 
research  population.  The  Maryland  Service  Corps  (as  the  result  of  interest 
in  a  similar  undertaking  in  the  past)  had  developed  a  draft  questionnaire 
focusing  generally  upon  volionteer  activities  in  State  agencies.  Using  the 
draft  instrument  as  a  guide,  two  questionnaires,  one  for  State  agencies  and 
the  other  for  State  boards  and  commissions,  were  designed. 

Q.uestions  in  both  research  instruments  were  fonrulated  to  focus  upon 
specif ic  areas  relative  to  the  objectives  of  the  project.  Two  separate 
instinjction  sheets,  one  for  agencies  and  another  for  boards  and  commissions, 
each  containing  directions  for  completing  the  forms  and  pei-tinent  definitions, 
were  drafted  to  accompany  the  questionnaires. 

To  enstire  that  each  questionnaire  clearly  and  precisely  addressed  the 
objectives  of  the  study,  and  to  explore  its  utility  as  a  research  instrument, 
several  individuals  from  both  survey  sectors  were  approached,  who  agreed  to 
participate  in  a  sample  pre-test.  Review  of  responses  to  the  questionnaires 
and  follow-up  discussions  indicated  the  need  for  further  modification  and 
refinement  of  both  questionnaires  to  maximize  their  utility. 

Such  refinements  produced  the  final  questionnaires  (see  Appendix)  which 
were  subsequently  mailed  to  250  boards  and  commissions  and  290  State  agencies, 
institutions,  and/or  divisions.  The  mailing  lists  were  compiled  from  the 
State  telephone  directory  of  1977  and  the  1978  Maryland  Commission  on  Women's 
publication,  So  You  Want  To  Be  Appointed  To  A  State  Board  Or  Commission.  Of 
the  250  boards  and  commissions  questionnaires  mailed,  119  or  48  percent 
responded  and  I76,  or  6I  percent  of  the  290  agency  questionnaires  were  returned. 
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Computer  analysis  of  the  data  was  reqviired  because  of  the  magnitude  and 
type  of  information  contained  in  the  returned  questionnaires,  otatistical 
analysis  for  the  study  was  performed  on  the  Univac  II08  computer  located  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  The  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences 
(SPSS)  was  used  for  the  entire  analysis  process.  This  prograTi  package  was 
selected  because  of  its  versatility,  cost  efficiency,  and  ease  of  use. 

Frequency  distribution,  cross  tabulation  eind  correlation  analysis  were 
the  statistical  procedures  used.  bVequency  analysis  was  used  to  detennine  the 
basic  distribution  characteristics  of  the  responses  for  each  question.   Infor- 
mation on  the  distribution,  variability  and  central  tendencies  ol  the 
responses  provided  clues  required  for  the  selection  of  subsequent  statistical 
techniques.  The  cross  tabulation  analysis  was  a  join^  frequency  distribution 
using  two  or  more  questions.  Correlation  analysis  illustrated  the  Ktren/^Tth 
of  the  relationship  between  the  responses  of  two  questions. 

In  analyzing  the  data,  it  became  obvious  that  though  a  ore-test  of  the 
survey  instrument  had  been  conducted,  there  were  still  several  in^ierent 
weaknesses  in  it  and,  therefore,  the  data  would  not  yield  as  much  infomation 
as  had  been  anticipated.  For  example,  in  some  instances,  words  such  as 
"foraiai"  and  "informal,"  which  connote  different  ideas  to  different  people, 
were  not  defined.  Such  ambiguities  and  problems  were  considered  in  analyzing 
the  data,  and  vjhere  necessary,  questions  said  data  were  deleted. 

During  the  analysis  of  the  agency  data,  it  was  decided  that  because  of 
deficiencies  in  the  responses  to  question  4,  Part  II,  it  would  be  necesseiry 
to  conduct  a  telephone  follow-up.  Telephone  calls  were  placed  to  those 
agencies  which,  while  indicating  a  volunteer  program  in  Part  I  of  the 
questiorinaire,  did  not  respond  to  the  request  for  demographic  data  about 
their  volunteers.  Because  of  the  number  of  agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  fact  that  the  Department  employs  a 
full-time  director  of  volunteer  services,  caution  was  exercised  to  avoid 
double  counting  of  volunteers  reported  by  the  volunteer  coordinator  and 
the  individual  State  institutions.  The  State  DHMH  director  telephoned  all 
of  the  field  coordinators  in  State  hospitals  and  facilities  and  provided 
an  up-to-date,  unduplicated  count.  The  additional  information  received  and 
subsequent  calculations  for  race  and  sex  data  were  then  completed  by  hand. 
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1 :     State  Boards  and  Commissions 


Traditionally,  volunteers  are  viewed  as  individuals  providing  direct, 
service  to  clients  in  such  settings  as  hospitals,  schools,  etc.  However, 
a  realistic  perception  of  the  voluntetr  working  in  government  includes 
a  large  number  of  persons  sei*ving  on  State  boards  and  commissions. 

The  following  responses  were  derived  from  the  survey  of  this  population. 
The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  as  much  demograpnic  inforr^.tion  - 
race,  age,  sex,  etc.  -  and  descriptive  data  -  numbers  serving  on  board,  type 
of  service  provided,  time  involved,  etc.  -  as  possible. 

Summary  of  Findings 

-  The  boards  and  commissions  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  25O  State 
boards  and  commissions;  119  or  48  percent  responded.  The 
response  rate  for  three  sectors  -  education,  transportation  and 
justice  -  was  100  percent.  Other  sectors  had  excellent  return 
rates,  including  environment,  93  percent;  executive  and  fiscal, 
75  percent;  human  services,  73  percent;  and  regulatory,  64 
percent.  The  health  sector,  with  its  large   number  of  boards 
aind  commissions,  had  a  rettom  rate  of  52  percent  and  housing 
and  economic  development  had  a  42  percent  rate. 

-  119  responding  boards  and  commissions  reported  at  least  l,l4l 
individuals  serving  on  these  bodies  in  FY  78;  20  percent  are 
female  and  13  percent  are  minorities.  Blacks  represent  10 
percent  and  others  (hispanic,  oriental  and  other  people  of 
color)  represent  3  percent© 

-  Female  membership  an  boards  and  commissions,  although  in- 
creasing in  absolute  nionbers,  dropped  from  22  percent  in 

FY  '75  to  20  percent  of  the  total  in  FY  '78  membership;  their 
membership  was  concentrated  within  the  health,  education  and 
human  services  sectors. 

-  Nearly  half  of  responding  State  boards  and  commissions  are 
associated  with  agencies  in  the  health,  human  services  and 
education  areas.  Health  boards  and  commissions  represent  the 
largest  percentage  (25  percent),  while  transportation  repre- 
sents the  smallest,  (3  percent). 

-  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  respondents  devote  1  to  10  hoTors  per 
month  to  commission-related  activities;  half  ai^  involved  in 
meetings  at  least  once  per  month. 
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-  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  jrespondents  reimburse  members  for 
travel  (mileage),  25  percent  for  meals  and  26  percent  reimburse 
members  at  a  flat  per  diem  rate.  Approximately  25  percent 
provide  no  type  of  reimbursement  to  members. 

-  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  their 
boards  and  oonmissions  function  in  an  advisory  capacity 
(making  recommendations  to  agencies,  legislators  or  others); 
6l  percent  in  a  policy  related  or  decision  making  capacity; 

^1  percent  act  as  advocates;  32  percent  function  in  an  adminis- 
trative, management,  etc.,  capacity;  and  31  percent  defined 
their  responsibilities  as  providing  direct  service. 

-  The  Governor  makes  the  majority  of  appointments  to  the  respon- 
ding State  boards  and  commissions.  State  directors  of  agencies 
make  13  percent  of  the  appointments,  while  4  percent  are  made 
by  someone  else. 

-  The  most  frequently  utilized  method  of  recruiting  boairds  and 
conimissions  members  is  the  "deliberate  search  for  special 
members . " 

NOTE:  All  percentages  except  those  presented  in  Tables  have  been  rounded  to 
•«.he  nearest  whole  number. 
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BOARD  AND  COMMISSION  RESPONSES 

Demographic  Profile  of  Board  and  Conmission  Members 

According  to  the  119  boards  and  conmisaions  responding  to  the  question- 
naire, there  viere   at  least  l,l4l  individuals  serving  (or  appointed  to) 
State  boards  and  commissions  in  FY  '78.  This  total  was  derived  from  a  com- 
pilation of  figures  of  board  and  commission  members  oy  race  —  white,  Black. 
and  other.  Considering  the  52  percent  return  in  the  health  sector  (the 
largest  single  sector),  it  is  possible  to  state  that  this  number  (ll4l) 
represents  a  base  estimate  for  the  total  number  of  board  ana  commission 
membership. 

For  encoding  purposes,  questionnaires  from  State  boards  and  coramissionii 
were  assigned  one  of  nine  sector  codes  upon  their  ret\im.  The  seotor  distri- 
bution of  respondents  is  illustrated  below: 

Table  1 
BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS  SECTOR  DISTRIBUTION  -  I-Y  '78 

Number  Percentage 

25.0 

7.8 

1^.7 

12.1 

5.2 

7.8 

18.1 

6.0 


Health 

29 

Education 

9 

Human  Services 

17 

Environment 

14 

Housing  and 

Economic  Developoieno 

6 

Transportation 

4 

Justice 

9 

Regulatory 

21 

Executive 

7 

TOTAL 

**116 

100.1 


* Respondents  were  asked  to  give  total  membership  of  the  boaixi  or  commission. 
This  number  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  all  appointees  are 
active  members. 
**Total  number  of  respondents  (119)  differs  from  total  in  this  Table  becau.^e 

three  returned  questionnaires  were  not  identifieJ  by  sector. 
NOTE:  All  percentages,  except  those  presented  in  Tables,  have  been  roionded 
to  the  nearest  whole  number. 
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Respondents  to  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  in  FY    '75»  there  were 
at  least  828  persons  serving  on  State  boards  and  commissions.  The  chajige 
from  FY  '75  to  FY  '78  represents  a  ^8   percent  increase  in  the  nimber  of 
persons  involved  in  board  and  commission  activities  over  this  three  year 
period  (see  Table  2).   In  FY  '75,  22  percent  of  these  individuals  (17^) 
were  female,  as  compared  to  20  percent  (227)  in  fT  '78.   It  should  be  noted 
that  the  actual  nvmiber  of  female  board  and  commission  members  increased  51 
percent  during  this  period,  as  compared  to  a  37  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  male  board  and  commission  members  over  the  same  length  of  time. 
Female  membership  was  concentrated  in  the  health,  education  and  human 
services  sectors. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  female  participation  iiicreased  in  the 
education,  housing  and  economic  development,  transportation,  and  justice 
sectors  between  FY  '75  and  FY  '78.   It  was  discovered  that  there  had  been 
no  females  serving  on  boards  and  commissions  in  the  transportation  and 
justice  sectors  in  FY  '75'  However,  this  had  changed  in  FY  '78,  from  0 
to  1  female  member  in  the  transportation  sector  and  from  0  to  3  in  the 
justice  sector. 

Table  2 
MEMBERSHIP  ON  STATE  BOARDS  AND  COMMISSIONS  BY  SEX 


Male 
•75 

Female 
'75 

Total 
'75 

Male 
•76 

Female 

'7^ 

To  t,a  L 

•7B 

152 

56 

208 

211 

66 

277 

59 

16 

75 

72 

32 

ICi 

87 

70 

157 

103 

81 

18^^ 

107 

8 

115 

137 

9 

1^6 

41 

3 

44 

56 

6 

62 

7 

.  0 

7 

32 

1 

33 

28 

0 

28 

85 

3 

68 

111 

10 

121 

135 

18 

155 

62 

11 

73 

62 

11 

75 

*6'^k 

174 

B25 

w 

227 

1120 

Health 

Education 

Human  Services 

i'iiv  ironment 

Housing  and 
Economic  Development 

Trans  po  rt at  i  on 

Justice 

Regulatory 

Executive 

TOTAL 

*Totai  board  and  commission  membership,  distribution  by  sex  for  Vi    '78  totals 
1120.  This  ntunber  is  21  less  than  the  total  derived  from  numbers  of  Blacks, 
whites,  and  others.  Total  membership  for  FY  '75  (derived  from  male/female 
data)  is  828  which  is  42  more  than  the  total  derived  from  racial  data.  These 
differences  are  the  result  of  incomplete  demographic  data  provided  by  respon- 
dents . 
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UTiite  membership  on  State  boar^is  and  commissions  totaled  990  in  FY  '78, 
compared  to  690  in  FY  '75  (see  Table  3).  Black  membership  on  State  boards 
and  commissions  increased  70  percent  (from  a  total  of  67  to  VA)   over  this 
same  period.  Total  membership  of  other  minorities  (hispanic,  oriental  and 
other  people  of  color)  was  29  in  FY  '75  ^Jid  reached  37  ^n  rT  '78,  repre- 
senting a  28  percent  increase. 

Minorities  represented  13  percent  of  the  total  boards  and  commissions 
membership  in  FY  '78  (Blacks  10  percent,  others  3  percen*..},  and  IP   percent 
in  FY  '75  (Blacks  9  percent,  others  3  percent).  Though  membership  of 
minorities  showed  little  overall  proportional  change,  Blacks  registered 
marginal  increases  in  all  sectors  between  FY  '75  and  FY  '78,  except,  in  the 
environment  and  executive  sectors.  The  environment  sector  tallied  0  Black 
members  for  FY  '75  and  FY  '78,  and  the  executive  sector  reported  3  :-j"ack 
members  in  both  yeaj?s.  Noticeable  increases  occurred  in  health,  where 
xotal  Black  membership  rose  from  17  to  36»  or  a  112  percent  increase; 
education,  which  reported  growth  from  8  to  17,  or  113  percent;  and  Justice 
which  showed  the  most  significant  increase  in  from  1  Black  member  in  Ft  '75 
to  10  in  FY  '78,  or  900  percent. 

Table  3 


r^^BERSHIP  OF 

STATE  BOARDS  AND 

COMMISSIONS 

BY  RACE 

White 
•75 

Black  Other  Total  White 
'75       '75       '75       '78 

Black 
'78 

Other 
'78 

Total 
•78 

Health 

131 

17 

0 

148 

2h2 

36 

?-r  i 

Education 

67 

8 

0 

75 

87 

17 

0 

ICU 

?I;jiian  Services 

123 

28 

29 

180 

136 

■'  ^ 

26 

( '-*  * 

Lv-vLroninent 

119 

0 

0 

119 

1.47 

0 

JL 

liib 

Housing  and 
Economic  Development 

^3 

1 

0 

hH 

57 

5 

0 

6? 

Trans portati  on 

7 

0 

0 

7 

32 

1 

0 

^3 

Jus  Lice 

27 

1^ 

0 

:s 

86 

10 

0 

9b 

Regulatory 

112 

9 

0 

121 

lii2 

11 

c 

153 

Executive 

TOTAL 

107 
690 

3 
67 

0 

29 

110 

786 

61 
990 

5 

11;* 

9 
37 

?-> 

1141 
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Not  all  individuals  serving  on  State  boards  and  commissions  are  "lay"  or 
"citizen"  volimteers  (see  Table  4).  Some  are  employees  of  State  agencies 
whose  membership  is  specifically  mandated  by  law  because  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  respective  agencies.  State  representatives  serving  on 
boards  and  commissions  numbered  I50  in  FY  '75-  This  increased  to  264,  or  2J? 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  board  and  commission  members,  in  P/  '78. 

More  than  30^*  citizens  or  laypersons  served  on  these  commissions  in  FY 
'75>  representing  a  variety  of  diverse  interests  and  concerns,  'i'.iis  member 
rose  to  489,  or  61  percent,  by  FY  '78.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  civ,i7en 
membership  on  3"cate  boards  and  commissions  in  FY  '78  was  concentrated  in 
th9  health  sector  (a  total  of  125).  Citizens'  membership  increaseci  signifi- 
cantly in  the  Justice  sector  -  from  7  members  in  FY  '75  to  3^-  in  '-<''''  '7r; 
and  in  the  housing  and  economic  development  sector  -  from  12  to  45  memoers. 
There  was  no  change  in  citizen  membership  in  the  executive  sector,  v;hich 
totaled  20  for  both  fiscal  years.  Note  that  there  were  no  citizen  members 
reported  in  the  transportation  sector  for  either  year  by  the  respondents. 

The  data  also  indicated  that  appointment  of  students  to  boards  and 
commissions  increased  in  FY  '78  (according  to  the  92  responden'ns  to  this 
section  of  the  questionnaire).  Student  membership  totaled  20  during  FY 
'78,  which  represented  a  150  percent  increase  since  1975.  Student  memuer- 
ship  was  concentrated  in  the  human  services  sector,  totaling  12; 
transportation,  with  a  total  of  6;  and  education,  with  2  members  reported 
in  FY  '78.   It  was  not  possible  to  determine  if  these  individuals  were 
high  school,  college,  or  graduate  students.  There  were  no  students  serving 
on  boards  and  commissions  in  health,  environment,  housing  and  economic 
development,  jiistice,  regulatory,  or  executive  sectors. 
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Table  k 

STATE  EMPLOYEE,  CITIZEN  AND  3TUDENT  MEMBERSHIP  ON 
STATE  BOARDS  AND  C0MGS3I0N3 


State 


State 


•75 

•75 

•75 

■7> 

'78 

•78 

'78 

•7S 

Health 

in 

41 

0 

55 

5t' 

120 

16 1 

Education 

10 

45 

1 

54 

12 

46 

2 

60 

Human  Services 

31 

85 

7 

125 

61 

96 

12 

169 

Qivironinent 

41 

51 

0 

72 

55 

55 

u 

J  08 

Housing  cind 
Economic  Development 

8 

12 

0 

20 

15 

45 

0 

5& 

Transportation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

9 

Justice 

16 

7 

0 

23 

45 

31 

0 

76 

Regulatory 

9 

65 

0 

74 

10 

71 

0 

81 

Executive 

21 

20 

0 

41 

21 

20 

0 

41 

TOTAL 

150 

504 

s 

¥52 

2E^ 

559 

20 

775 

NOTE:  Some  of  the  changes  between  FY  '75  and  FY 
three  factors: 


'78  data  may  be  attributed  to 


1.  Respondents  may  have  better  records  for  FY  '78  than  for  FY  '75; 
record  keeping  for  volxmteers  serving  on  State  boards  and  ccan- 
missions  may  not  have  been  as  accurate  or  sophisticated  as  in 
other  service  areas. 

2.  Swne  of  these  changes  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  new 
boards  and  conmissions  may  have  been  created  during  the  interim 
period. 

3.  The  availability  of  data  regarding  the  classification  of  citizens, 
students  and  State  employees  was  very  limited  and,  therefore,  is 
not  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  total  population. 
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SURVEY  RESPONSES* 

Educational  Profile 

uiuestion  i   was  designed  to  help  ascertain  the  educationaj  ran^e  of 
individuals  serving  on  State  boards  and  commissions.  Seventy -one  f/ercenv, 
or  85  boards  and  commissions  responded  to  this  question.   "Some  high  school 
education"  represents  the  low  range  of  members'  education,  with  37  percent 
checking  this  response.  Note  that  60  percent  of  the  respondents:  indicated 
that  a  professional  degree  (law,  medicine,  public  adruinistrc-tion,  etc.) 
represented  the  highest  educational  level  of  beard  and  ooimiis.sion  member.'-'. 

Degree  of  Involvement 

According  to  the  105  respondents  to  question  h,   18  percent  spend  10  r.o 
15  hours  per  month  involved  in  commission-related  activities.  An  additional 
76  percent  devote  between  1  to  10  hours  per  month  providing  service. 

It  is  assumed  that  part  of  this  time  is  spent  in  attendance  of  regularly 
scheduled  board  and  commission  meetings.  Almost  half  of  the  i-espondenta  tr 
question  k   indicated  tliat  they  meet  at  least  once  per  month  and  nearly  o 
percent  meet  more  frequently.  Sixteen  percent  meet  bi-monthly,  I5  percent 
quarterly,  3  percent  semi-annually  and  only  8  percent  meet  once  per  year. 

Reimbursement 

ReimbiiTsement  is  a  mesins  of  defrayi.ng  some  of  the  cost  associated  with 
volunteering.  Such  reimbxorsement  can  be  made  in  a  number  of  forms.  Question 
6  attengjted  to  determine  the  form  most  frequently  used  by  State  boards  -aiX 
connrassions.  Nearly  68  percent  of  the  IO5  respondents  to  thi3  question  reim- 
burse members  for  travel  costs  (mileage),  25>  percent  for  meals,  and  nparl/ 
26  percent  reimburse  members  at  a  flat  per  diem  rate  for  their  service.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  approximately  one-qviarter  of  the  respondents 
provide  no  type  of  reimbursement  to  their  volunteer  members.  Not  only  dc 
these  boards  and  commissions  supplement  and/or  complement  State  activities, 
but  the  .-.ost-free  donation  of  time  and  energy  spent  in  these  activities  results 
in  a  considerable  cost  benefit  to  the  State. 


♦Copies  of  both  of  the  complete  questionnaires  for  boards  and  oorranissions  and 
agencies  appear  in  the  Appendix.   Available  upon  request  is  a  complete  list- 
ijig  of  boards  and  commissions  aind  agencies  mailing  list  with  an  indication 
of  returned  questionnaires. 
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Service  Activities 

Respondents  indicated  that  their  meD±)er3 '  time  is  spent  in  a  number  of 
traditional  (advisory,  poiicy-recommendations )  and  non-traditional  (direct 
service,  administrative  support)  service  activities  (see  Table  5).  Seventy- 
six  percent*  of  the  respondents  to  question  7  categorized  their  raftmhers ' 
role  as  advisory.  Sixty -one  percent  indicated  that  their  members  serve  in  a 
policy-making  role.  Thirty-two  percent  indicated  that  thtir  irembers  are 
involved  in  adiuinistrative  activities,  and  close  to  kl   percent  felt  their 
members  acted  as  advocates  for  various  issues  and  concerns.* 

Table  5 

TYPE  OP  SERVICE 

Percentage 

Direct  Service  -  Service  through  one-to-one  or  small 

group  relationships.  %'.7 

Indirect  Service  -  Staff  support,  technical,  or 

clerical  assistance  so  direct  service 

can  take  place.  I6.5 

Advocacy  -  Organizing  and  working  for  change  in  the 

services  or  systems  affecting  others.  ^0,6 

Adrr^JT!  Istrative  -  Providing  services  to  carry  out  a 

program,  e.g.,  managing,  researching, 
consulting,  advising,  planning.  :52.4 

Policymaking  -  Servicing  in  a  decision-making  capacity.     ClA 

Advisory  -  Making  recommendations  to  agencies,  legisla- 
tors or  others.  7*:'. 7 

Other  6.0 

Appointnient 

iiuestion  8  asked  the  respondents  to  indicate  who  appoints  members  to 
thoir  boar*d  or  commission.  Responses  indicated  that  the  Governor  makes  the 
majority  of  appointments  (close  to  84  percent);  State  directors  of  agencies 
make  appointments  in  nearly  1J5  percent  of  the  cases.  Someone  other  than  the 
Govemof,  State  agency  director,  local  director  or  Coiontj'  executive/County 
commissioners  makes  State  board  and  conriission  appointments  in  4  percent  of 
the  cases.  This  question  was  aiiswei'ed  by  103  of  the  119  respondents. 


*T'jt,al  is  greater  than  100  percent  because  respondents  could  indicate  more 
than  one  type  of  service  provided  by  board  and  commission  members. 
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Recruit.nent 

The  ninth  question  attempted  to  determine  the  utilization  of  various 
recrui'cinent  methods  by  State  boards  and  cornrais&ions .  Reapondents  were  pre- 
sented with  several  ^ecl^litraent  techniques  and  asktd  to  indict. le  their 
reliance  on  these  nicthods  by  noting  "frequently,"  "occahionaliy,"  or  "never." 
The  most  frequently  utilized  method  of  recruitirig  beard  or  cominission  members 
is  the  deliberate  search  for  members  with  special  skills  or  affiliations. 
The  results  of  this  question  appear  below: 


Table 

_6 

RECRUITMEInIT 

Tj'pe  of  Recruitment 

Total  No. 
Responding 

Percentaj 

"FTequentijr"  ' 

'Or 

Respcnair^/' 
jcasionally 

7'o 

"  "Never" 

Word  of  i4outh 

^9 

20.4 

36.8 

'tO.-s 

Application 

47 

12.8 

29.8 

57.'' 

Announcements  in 
Public  Media 

12 

Z.k 

__ 

97.^  ■ 

Deliberately  Seeking  the 
Kir.(i  of  Kember  Wanted 

60 

73.3 

ii.7 

15.0 

Other 

21 

57.1 

9.5 

33.'* 

Agency  Interaction 

Respondents  were  asked  if  the  chairperson  of  the  board  or  cormiission 
attends  agency  s"caff  meetings.  It  was  assvimed  that  responses  to  this  ques- 
tion might  indicate  the  chairperson's  awareness  or  understanding  of  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  State  agency  with  which  the  board  or  commission  is 
associated.*  There  v/ere  100  responses  to  this  question.  Thirty-tour  percent 
indicated  that  the  chairperson  attends  these  meetings,  while  66  answered  that 
tiiR  chairperson  does  not  attend. 

In  response  to  the  final  question  on  the  boards  and  commissions  survey, 
regarding  the  future  of  volimteers  in  Maryland  State  government  and  sugges- 
tions for  iraprovAing  volunteer  utilization  and  iranagement,  board  and  commis.sion 
members  made  the  following  responses: 

Respondents  thoxighx  that  volunteers  will  play  a  more  meaningful  and 
responsible  role  in  State  government  in  the  fuxure.  Basic  reasons  given  in- 


*0ther  oiiesticns  would  have  been  necessarj-  to  substantiate  this  assumpxJon. 
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eluded  the  increased  need  for  non-paid  staff.  Also,  that  "volunteers  repre- 
sent expertise  that  the  State  can't  afford  to  buy." 

"Volunteers  can  bring  valuable  experience  to  government  as  well  as 
provide  a  service,"  was  the  comment  of  one  commission  member.  Another 
commissioner  explained,  "Volxmteers  can  be  of  great  service,  particularly 
retired  persons,  parents  and  spirited  citizens,  in  promoting  and  participa- 
ting in  majiy  programs  and  projects." 

Publicity  of  volunteer  opportvmities  and  improved  recruitment  methods 
wpre  major  suggestions  for  strengthening  the  role  of  volunteers.   "Public 
service  announcements  of  available  positions  would  be  helpful,"  v;as  one 
comment.  The  need  for  orientation  and  training  programs  to  familiarize 
the  volunteer  with  functions  of  the  particular  board  or  commission  was 
suggested.  In  addition,  compensation  for  travel,  meals  and  additional 
expenses  should  be  provided. 

Respondents  felt  that  the  role  of  the  volunteers  could  be  enhanced  if 
work  responsibilities  and  specific  duties  were  clearly  defined.   "To 
improve  utilization  of  volunteers,  you  must  first  identify  needs  that  can 
be  filled  by  volxjnteers,  and  secondly,  organize  volunteers  to  match 
requirements." 
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2 :     State   Agencies 


The  study  of  volunteer  activities  within  the  various  Maryland  State 
agencies  was  an  attempt  to  develop  a  composite  profile  of  the  scope  and 
natxare  of  the  use  of  the  volunteer.  The  questionnaire  utilized  to  solicit 
this  information  was  organized  in  two  parts.  Part  I  focused  upon  qualitative 
factors  regarding  the  extent  of  volunteer  utilization  or  non-utilization, 
the  relative  sophistication  of  volunteer  programs  as  reflecred  in  the  manage- 
ment, professional  training,  support  mechanisms,  and  other  factors  pertaining 
to  the  administrative  environment  in  which  volunteers  and  volunteer  programs 
exist.  Part  II  requested  information  designed  to  reveal  a  quantitative  profile 
of  volunteer  service  activities.  It  contained  data  illustrating  such  quanti- 
tative measures  as  the  number  of  vol\jnteers  serving  in  an  agency  (categorized 
by  sex,  race),  the  amount  of  time  contributed  and  the  type  of  service  provided. 

Summary  of  Findings 

-  The  agency  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  290  units  of  State  govern- 
ment. Of  those  sent  o\it,  176,  or  6I  percent,  were  returned. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  returns  came  from  the  health,  human 
services  and  education  sectors. 

-  The  response  rate  was  highest  in  the  education  sector  (73  per- 
cent), followed  by  health  -  68  percent,  hviraan  services  -  62 
percent,  and  regulatory  -  60  percent.  The  environmental  sector 
registered  the  lowest  -  13  percent  -  return  rate. 

-  Seventy -nine  of  the  responses  (45  percent)  came  from  ag«ncieR 
which  utilize  volunteers,  and  another  9  percent  expressed 
interest  in  developing  a  volxmteer  program. 

-  More  than  three-fourths  (77  percent)  of  the  volvmteer  programs 
in  19"'8  had  been  in  continuous  operation  since  their  origin. 
It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  determine  the  time  span  over 
which  programs  have  operated,  althoxogh  62   percent  reported  an 
increase  in  program  size  over  the  past  five  years.  The 
majority  origiJiated  within  the  last  10  years. 

-  Almost  one-half  (47  percent)  of  the  volvuiteer  programs  reported 
are  administered  by  a  full-time  volxmteer  coordinator;  the 
others  are  mariaged  on  a  part-time  basis  by  other  agency  personnel, 
or  by  other  volunteers. 
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While  a  relatively  high  proportion  (64  percent)  of  respondents 
were  aware  of  volunteer  programs  in  other  agencies,  cooperation 
among  these  programs  was  minimal. 

While  55  percent  indicated  a  capability  to  accept  referrals, 
67  percent  said  they  did  not  receive  them,  and  56  percent  re- 
ported that  they  did  not  make  them. 

Recruitment  methods  tend  to  be  informal.  The  principal  means 
of  recruiting  volunteers  are  by  woid-ofnnouth  (68  percent),  and 
personal  recruitment  through  spcaJcing  engagements  (59  percent). 
Placement  practices  are  more  evenly  divided  between  formal  and 
informal  methods;  almost  two-thirds  require  applicants  to  pro- 
vide written  background  information,  and  one-half  utili.ze 
writ. ten  service  descriptions. 

Training  also  tends  to  follow  an  informal  in-service  format 
(62  percent),  rather  than  a  formal  (38  percenx)  one. 

There  was  strong  support  for  the  concept  of  orienting  agency 
staff  to  work  with  volunteers  (9^  percent). 

Similarly,  evaluation  of  volTJnteer  programs  tends  to  be  per- 
formed internally.  Agency  managers  and  volunteer  coordinators 
performed  progam  evaluation  in  62  percent  and  55  percent  of 
cases,  respectively.  The  frequency  of  other  participants' 
involvement  in  evaluation  was;   other  agency  staff  (45  percent), 
vol-unteers  (33  percent),  and  clients  (l4  percent). 

Providing  some  form  of  reimbursement  to  volimteers  was  almost 
equally  divided;  48  percent  provide  none,  while  52  percent  pro- 
vide some.  Reimbxarsement  was  most  frequently  provided  for 
transportation  costs  (5I  percent),  followed  by  meals  (42  per- 
cent) aind  out-of-pocket  expenses  (40  percent). 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  volunteers  working  in  State  agencies 
are  engaged  in  direct  service  delivery,  and  57  percent  in 
indirect  service,  althovigh  it  is  recognized  that  some  volun- 
teers are  involved  in  both. 

There  were  at  least  48,019  volunteers  in  Maryland  State  govern- 
ment agencies  in  FY  '78.  Approximately  98  percent  of  these 
persons  were  involved  in  volunteer  activities  in  health,  educa- 
tion and  other  human  service  areas. 
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AGENCY  RESPONSES 

Where  the  Responses  Came  Prom  (Part  I) 

One  hundred  seventy-six  (or  6l  percent)  of  the  290  questionnaires  dis- 
tributed were  returned .  Sixty  percent  of  those  mailed  went  to  units  of  the 
Departments  of  Health  and  I'lental  Hygiene,  Education  and  Human  Resources. 
These  three  agencies  are  engaged  in  direct  hviman  service  delivery.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned  by  three  sectors:*  health  - 
29  percent,  human  services  -  29  percent,  and  education  -  19  percent.  The 
responses  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Table  7 

SECTOR  DISTRIBUTION 

Percent 

Health 

29.0 

Education 

19.0 

Human  Services 

29.0 

Executive 

•^.6 

Transportation 

2^9 

Criminal  Justice 

k.6 

Environment 

2.3 

Regulatory 

^A 

Housing  and  Economic  Development 

1.7 

Status  of  Volunteer  Programs 

Of  the  174  respondents  to  Question  1,  79  (or  45  percent)  indicated  they 
have  a  volunteer  program  in  operation.** 

Table  8 
DISTRIBUTION  OP  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS  BY  SECTOR 

No.    Percent 


Health 

23 

29.1 

Education 

2k 

30.0 

Humsin  Services 

19 

24.1 

Environment 

2 

02.5 

Housing  and  Economic  Development 

0 

0.0 

Transportation 

1 

1.3 

Justice 

5 

6.3 

Regulatory 

1 

1.3 

Ebcecutive 

4 

?.l 

TOTAL      79      99.7 


*While  DHMH  is  by  far  the  largest  respondent  within  the  Health  Sector,  it  is 
not  the  only  one.  This  is  also  the  case  with  DHR  in  the  Human  Services  Sec- 
tor and  with  MSDE  in  the  Education  Sector. 
**A  review  of  the  responses  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  volunteer  pro- 
grams appears  to  be  ambiguoiis.  Some  respondents  indicated  they  did  not 
operate  formal  "programs"  thoxogh  they  responded  positively  to  other  questions 
regarding  organized  volunteer  activities,  and  the  presence  of  volimteers 
within  their  agencies. 
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Eighty-three  percent  of  these  programs  are  located  in  the  health  (29  per- 
cent), education  (30  percent),  amd  human  services  (24  percent)  sectors.  There 
were  no  volunteer  programs  in  the  housing  and  economic  development  sector. 

Nine  percent  of  the  respondents  are  in  the  process  of  planrjiriri  or 
expressed  an  interest  in  developing  a  vclxonteer  program,  while  7  percent 
noted  that  they  have  tf-rminated  their  volunteer  programs.  Reasons  indicated 
for  such  termination  included  a  laDk  of  interest  by  volunteers,  a 
lack  of  interest  by  the  agency,  and   problems  of  funding.  In  total, 
ninety-five  agenc-ies  indicated  that  +he.y  do  not  currently  have  a  prograr 
'Gluestioii  2),  with  86  citing  one  or  more  of  the  following  reaso-is: 

Table  9 

REASONS  FOR  TERMINATION  OR 
NON-EXISTfclNCE  Of   VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Percentage 

Agency  fxmctions  not  compatible  40.6 

Have  never  tried  to  utilize  volunteers       J50.2 

Other  tmspecified  reasons  25.6 

Agency  too  complex  8.1 

Temiinated  former  program  7.0 

Program  Coordination/Cooperation 

Several  questions  (4,5,6,7)  were  asked  to  ascertain  the  level  of  aware- 
ness, interaction  and  continuous  cooperation  among  voltuiteer  programs.  Of 
167  responses,  almost  two-thirds  (64  percent)  were  aware  of  volxjnteer  pro- 
grtuns  in  other  agencies ,  while  36  percent  did  not  know  such  programs 
existed.  Cooperation  among  programs  was  relatively  low,  with  only  19  percent 
interacting  frequently  with  other  agencies  and  8I  percent  doing  so  infre- 
quently or  not  at  all.  Where  cooperation  occiirs,  it  is  focused  on  specific 
purposes  as  illustrated  by  the  following  ranking: 

Table  10 
AREAS  OF   COOPERATION 

Percentages 


Resource  sharing 

50.0 

Voltuiteer  Recognition 

35.9 

Program  Planning 

31.6 

Volunteer  Ren^-^aitment 

30.0 

Volunteer  Placement 

23.1 

Other 

TO. 8 
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Several  reasons  for  the  low  incidence  of  cooperation/coordination  were 
identified  by  83  respondents.  The  predominant  reason  given  was  that  their 
agency  and/or  their  volunteers  provide  services  which  are  too  spec i. fie  to 
relate  to  other  programs  (j55  percent).  The  second  most  frequent  reason  was 
that  respondents  were  not  fanuliar  with  other  programs  (31  percenc).  Nineteen 
percent  had  not  yet  made  contact  with  others,  while  17  percent  did  not  believe 
there  were  other  compatible  prograxns.  Eleven  percent  saw  no  valur  in  coor- 
dination, and  a  similar  number  noted  other  unspecified  reasons. 

Questions  (8-11)  were  asked  in  an  attempt  to  deterinjne  the  extent  to 
which  volunteer  candidates  cire  refei'red  (by  the  agency)  to  other  State 
government  agencies,  the  readiness  of  agencies  to  accept  referrals,  ar^d  the 
approximate  length  of  time  between  volunteer's  inquiry  or  referral  and  their 
placement. 

Pif  ty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  they  did  not  make  referrcils 
while  67  percent  said  they  did  not  receive  i?eferrals  from  other  agencies. 
However,  55  percent  indicated  the  capability  to  accept  referrals.  Of  those 
agencies  which  do  make  referrals,  20  percent  do  so  one  or  more  times  each 
month,  and  80  percent  do  so  less  frequently, 

Cnce  potential  voltaiteers  apply  or  are  referred  to  a  State  agency,  there 
is  ccns^iderable  variation  in  the  time  required  to  place  them  (Quesxion  li); 
one-third  of  the  agencies  accomplish  placement  in  oiie  week  or  less,  another 
third  (31  percent)  inquire  up  to  two  weeks,  and  the  others  take  a  longer 
period  of  time.  In  summary,  89  percent  report  that  placement  is  general".y 
accomplished  within  one  month. 

Attitude/Perceptions  of  Volxinteers 

In  addition  to  the  findings  reported  above,  an  effort  was  made  to  try 
to  ascertain  attitudes  characterizing  the  environment  within  which  volunteers 
provide  services  to  State  government,  Opinions  were  solicited  from  respon- 
dents regarding  two  sets  of  statements  in  Questions  12  and  I3.  One  set  focused 
on  the  perceived  role  and  pote-ntial  value  of  volunteer  progr^^ms  vis-a-vis  the 
work  of  government  agencies.  The  second  set  of  statements  sought  to  uncover 
attitudes  of  government  eniployees  toward  volunteers  regarding  such  factors 
as  their  reliability  and  capability. 
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Table  11 

PERCEIVED  VALUE  OP  VOLUNTEER 
PR0GRAM3  TO  STATE  GOVERNMENT* 


CO 


r« 
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>>    0/ 
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f. 
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a' 
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P    00 
U     CO 

2: 

^ 

•i-( 

•P    -H 
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Q 

CO   ,T. 

a.  Volunteers  have  a  potential  for  increasing 
t/he  quality  of  State  services, 

b.  Voliinteers  can  be  fo\and  to  help  with  profes- 
sional level  tasks  as  well  as  more  routine 
ones 

c.  Citizens  have  a  idght  to  volunteer  in  any 
area  they  wish. 

d.  The  costs  of  volunteer  programs  tend  to 
outweigh  the  benefits. 

e.  i'he  need  for  volunteers  is  limited  in  most 
otate  government  programs. 

f .  Incentives  should  be  developed  to  encourage 
State  agencies  to  develop  volunteer  pro- 
grams (i.e.,  legislative,  executive  order, 
etc. ). 

g.  Volunteers  can  free  the  staff  to  do  other 
things  that  might  not  otherwise  be 
attempted . 


48.3  49.0  2.0  2.7 

29.7  tjO.C  8.:'.  c:.0 

17.8  37.0  37.0  3.2 
4.8  10.5  '^:.7  59.0 
4.5  39.6  59.6  IS. 2 

26.2  30 » 8  20.0  3.0 

30.7  34.7  10.2  ''^J\ 


*(PindT.ngs  are  e,'iven  as  percent  {%)   of  all  responses  to  each  Ptaterri^nt) 

The  above  chai't  indicates  positive  opinions  about  volunteers  in  State 
government  services.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  respondents  believed 
volunteers  have  a  potential  for  increasing  the  quality  of  State  services;  90 
percent  thought  that  volvmteers  can  assist  with  professional  level  tasks;  85 
percent  believed  that  the  benefits  of  volunteer  programs  outweigh  the  costs 
aind  77  percent  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  further  incentives  are  needed 
to  encourage  volunteer  prograsns.  There  appeared  to  be  some  ambivalencj  about 
citizens'  right  to  volxinteer  in  any  area  they  wish. 

As  to  the  future  of  volunteer  programs  in  State  agencies,  two-thirds  of 
the  respondents  (65  percent)  to  Question  l4  believed  the  utilization  of 
volunteers  will  increase.  Twenty-six  percent  believed  it  will  stay  the  sarre, 
while  seven  percent  expected  a  decrease. 
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Volunteer  utilization,  or  the  lack  thereof,  may  be  attributed  to  a 
number  of  attitudinal  or  perceived  obstacles.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
select  what  they  considered  to  be  obstacleb  to  the  utilization  ol'  volunteers. 

Table  12 

potknitial  obstacles  to  the  utilization  of  volunteer:;* 


a.  VolTinteers  may  not  respect  the  agency's  need  for 
confidentiality. 

u.   It  can  be  difficult  xc  work  with  volunteers  of 
different  race,  class,  education,  etc. 

0.  Volunteers  are  often  not  responsible. 

d.  Volunteers  may  be  toe  aggressive. 

e.  It  niay  appear  to  others  that  an  agency's  stan- 
dards are  being  lowered. 

f.  An  OLgency'3   oudget  is  often  such  that  it  caiinot 
sust,ain  a  volunteer  program. 

g.  Training  and  supervision  of  volvinteers  may  take 
too  much  staff  time. 

h.   It  m-'iy  be  diffir;ult  to  recruit  volunteers  with  the 
necessary  qualifications. 

*(FiniingG  are  reported  as  pei'cent  [%)   of  ail  responses  to  each  statGincnt). 

Vcd'-Ant.f.r  Kiaiiacetrent  .'.ysiems 

The   fol ..owing  findings    (Questioi-.s  15,16,1?)  were  compiled  fr'jm  th--^ 
re,=  ponsos  of  ttiose  ageric;j.e&  which  inaicated  that  they  utilized  voliintr^rs  ir. 
FY    '78.     The  questions  asked  in   this  oortion  of  the  survey  sought  infonr.atior. 
about  various   facets  of  prcgra^m  organization  and  operation. 

Sixty-two  ar;f-ncios    indicated  that,  a  specific  irdivldual  adminisst-ers  anc' 
srapervi.'^es  thi'ir  volunteer  program;   29   ''or  7%  percent)   reported  having  a  fu":l- 
tiine  employee   funotioniug  as  the  volunteer  pi^ogram  j.dmi ni o ti  itor .     A  full- 
tirae  employee  with  a  part-time  absigninent  as  i.'rogra-Ti  ad-viinidTrator  was  re- 
ported by  24    (or  "59  percent)   of  t.he  rr^sp-onder; l? ;   a;id  th*:-  vclunt^r-r  program  i.f 
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two  agencies  (or  3  pen.ent)  is  nianaged  by  a  volunteer  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Seven  responaents  (tir  11  percent)  i-ejwrted  the  utilizati'^n  of  ?.  V'\riety  of 
other  management  yystenia. 

Person?  i.i  charge  of  volunteer  programs  appeared  x,c   be  wr.ll  ini.eerattd 
into  the  day-to-clay  staff  operations  of  agencies.   In  thi-ee-f -)>jrthn  of  t.ne 
;;ased  reported,  volunteer  program  administrators  are  regularly  inclu-ded  in 
agency  staff  :rieetin/?r..  Fourtsen  percent  ^ittend  these  me'-^'-in^s  fair'y  often 
or  jcc3SlvjiiaIl>  ,  and  iO  perr'ent  are  never  includsiJ. 

Another  qu»;sri.on  ••n  this  section  attenipted  to  ascertain  :-ortinuing 
education  jpporttinities  for  volonteer  directors;  resporse.3  indicai.'id  th;^t 
2^  r.,crr.-ent  cf  the  progx-aaT.  adi-cinic  orators  had  attended  some  kinu  of  I'orrr.al. 
'■raining,  during  the  year  preceding  the  sur\''ey. 

Oj^iiraLional  Pi'actices 

3everal  questions  (18-^^7)  were  asked  vo   ascertain  ■t..ie  nat-.^re  of  ivjruit- 
.•ncnt,  placement  and  training  activities.  A  variety  of  m<^^hc)63   are  avai''at)le 
f'~r  visf  in  recruiting  voltmteers.  A  list  was  developed,  aaid  respondffnts  werr 
a.sk°d  to  indicate  *:he  degree  of  reliance  upon  each  method  by  markmc  "fro- 
n.uen-,]y",  "occasionally,"  or  "never." 


Table 

1? 

RECRUIIT^JT 

Total  No. 
Responding 

___Poy*r>on  t" ; 

ige 
"Oc 

Respor.-: 

ioasiona 

;:c.2 

lint; 

111/ 

To^ 

"P 

requently" 

67.5 

'    "iv'evrir" 

60 

71     . 

22.5 

21.1 

5^.9 

69 

24.6 

^0.6 

33.5 

76 

59.2 

;i0.3 

1 0 .  '_^- 

70 

20.0 

25.7 

5?." 

30 

66.7 

20.0 

J  0.0 

Type  of  Rocruitment 

Word  of  Mouvh 

LHrect  Mailing 

Public  Media  Announcements 

Personal  Recruitmenc 

Viie   of  Volunteer  Bureau  or 
Voluntary  Action  Center 

Other 

Clt-arl:^ ,  "word  of  mouth"  is  the  most  frequently  utilized  method  of  re- 
criiitin^;  volunteers  (68  percent),  followed  by  personal  recrui CKpnt  via 
speaking  eugaisements  (59  percent).  Oth-^^r  methods  such  aa  niedia  advcrcisino 
and  brochures  (25  percent),  direct  mailing  (23  percent)  anci  vol'^ntary  action 
centers/volunteers  bureaus  (20  pci-ceni)  aa-e   used  less  frequent'.y.  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  the  respondents  noted  that  they  never  use  volunteer  bureaus  or 
voluntary  action  centers,  both  of  which  can  effectively  refer  citizens  to 
appropriate  volunteer  opporttinities . 
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Successfully  matchiiig  a  volunteer's  skills  and  needs  to  those  of  an 
agency  or  institution  diiring  the  placement  process  can  help  to  maximize 
potential  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the  volunteer,  client  and  agency.  Nearly 
two-thirds  (62  percent)  of  the  respondents  require  volunteer  appliceints  to 
complete  a  written  background  information  form  as  a  part  of  this  process. 
Approximately  50  percent  provide  written  service  descriptions  to  applicants, 
and  69  percent  interview  applicants  at  least  once.  Pour  respondents  reported 
they  never  interview  and  two  were  not  sure  of  the  number  of  interviews  conducted. 

According  to  87  respondents,  orientation  and  training  of  volunteers  (Ques- 
tions 24  and  25)  tends  to  be  more  informal  (62  percent)  than  formal  (38  percent), 
and  involve  a  variety  of  agency  staff.  Most  frequently,  regulary  agency  staff 
participate  in  volunteer  orientation/training  (79  percent),  followed  by 
voliinteer  coordinators  (59  percent)  and  top  management  (4l  percent).  Part- 
time  staff,  volunteers,  and  others  also  participate  to  a  lesser  extent. 

In  addition  to  volunteer  orientation,  it  is  considered  equally  important 
to  have  a  staff  orientation  program  for  persons  working  with  volunteers. 
Survey  participants  were  asked  to  express  their  opinion  regarding  the  signi- 
ficance of  such  orientation.  There  was  almost  unanimous  agreement  among 
respondents  that  it  is  important  to  prepare  «ind  orient  agency  staff  to  work 
with  volunteers.  Ninety- four  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  strong 
support  for  the  concept  of  orienting  agency  staff  to  work  with  volunteers. 
Less  than  one  percent  thoxoght  such  staff  preparation  to  be  unimportant. 

Regarding  volunteer  recognition,  State  agencies  appear  to  practice  every 
established  form  of  praise  and  appreciation.  In  an  effort  to  detennine  those 
used  moat  frequently,  participants  were  asked  to  indicate  the  mechanisms  they 
use.  Eighty-seven  responded  in  the  following  manner: 

Table  14 

VOLUNTEER  RECOGNITION 

Percentage 

Frequent  Praise  79*5 

Letters  of  Appreciation  59*1 

Certificates  52.9 

Recognition  in  Newspaper  39.8 

Awards  3^ . 1 

Plaques/Pins  27.3 

Banquets  25.0 

Other  20.5 
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Frequent  praise  is  the  method  most  often  used  to  recognize  voltmteer 
efforts  followed  by  letters  of  appreciation  and  certificates.  These 
responses  indicate  that  most  agencies/institutions  utilize  more  than  one 
method  of  expressing  appreciation  to  their  volunteers  for  services  rendered. 

Evaluation 

Several  questions  (28  and  29)  attempted  to  develop  a  profile  of  the 
process  of  evaluating  volunteers  and  volvmteer  programs,  assessing  such 
things  as  category  of  persons  participating  (administrative  staff),  and 
whether  participation  is  on  a  formal  or  informal  basis.  According  to  the 
resixjndents  (8?),  volunteers  are  most  often  (70  percent)  evaluated  informally 
by  agency  staff  and/or  the  volunteer  program  administrator. 

Program  evaluation  is  also  an  informal  process  and  is  the  respon^-ibility 
(in  order  of  frequency)  of  agency  managers  (62  percent),  volunteer  coordinators 
(t)t>  percent),  other  staff  (45  percent),  volunteers  (33  percent),  clients  (14 
poroeni) ,   and  others  (19  percent). 

Reimbursement 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  growing  interest  and  concern  among  both 
volunteers  and  administrators  regarding  the  issue  of  reimbursement  of  volun- 
teers for  various  service-related  costs  which  in  the  past  have  been  frequently 
borne  by  the  volunteer.  Therefore,  a  question  was  asked  in  an  attempt  -co 
determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  reimbursement  policy  in  current  State 
government  volunteer  programs.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  85  respondents  re- 
ported the  following  distribution  among  reimbursement  alternatives: 

Table  15 
REIMBURSEMENT 

Percentage 

Meals  During  Volunteer  Service  22.4 

Transportation  27.1 

Uniforms  7.1 

Out  of  Pocket  Expenses  21.2 

Reimbursement  Flat  Rate  8.2 

College  or  Academic  Credit  22.4 

No  Reimb\irsement  47.7 

Other  2C.2 

It  should  be  noted  that  almost  50  percent  of  the  responding  agencies  pro- 
vide no  form  of  reimbursement  to  their  volunteers. 
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Volunteer  Clearinghouse 

Question  31  aoiight  to  determine  whether  local  State  agencies  were  aware 
of  any  "single  county -wide  volionteer  bureau,  clearinghouse,  or  service" 
within  their  subdivision,  and  to  identify  such  services  when  known.  Thirty- 
eight  of  the  106  respondents  to  this  question  viere   aware  of  such  services. 

Demographic  Profile  of  Volunteers 

As  discussed  in  the  Foreword  of  this  report,  this  research  effort  on 
volunteerisrr.  in  Maryland  State  government  was  designed  to  assess  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  of  volunteerism.  Part  11  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire mailed  to  State  agencies  included  a  variety  of  questions  about 
actual  numbers  of  volijnteers  providing  different  kinds  of  volunteer  service. 
The  first  two  questions  asked  respondents  to  indicate  the  approximate  start- 
ing date  of  their  program  and  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  program  has  been 
in  continuous  operation  since  that  time.  Responses  to  these  two  questions 
were  sparse,  but  did  show  that  the  longest  continuously  operating  volunteer 
reported  program  was  begun  in  19^0  by  the  Washington  Coimty  Health  Department. 

The  majority  of  the  volunteer  programs  had  begun  in  the  past  10  years. 
Two  programs  began  in  the  1950 's,  nine  in  the  1960's,  19  between  197O  and 
1975*  and.  I3  since  1975.  Forty-one  programs  indicated  that  they  have  been 
in  continuous  operation  since  their  inception. 

Another  question  permitted  respondents  to  check  more  than  one  category 
to  indicate  the  types  of  services  provided  by  volunteers  in  State  agencies. 
Categories  (each  defined)  were:  direct  service,  indirect  service,  advocacy, 
administrative,  and  other.  Responses  were  as  follows: 

Table  I6 


TYPE  OF 

SERVICE 

Number 

Direct  Service 

41 

Indirect  Service 

35 

Advocacy 

15 

Administrative 

in 

Other 

5 
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The  above  service  types  were  cross  tabulated  with  the  nine  sectors 
illustrated  below: 

Table  1? 
TYPE  OP  SERVICE  BY  SECTOR 
Sector Service  Categories 


Health 

Education 

Human  Services 

Environment 

Housing  and 
Economic  Development 

Transportation 
Justice 
Regulatory- 
Executive 


Direct 

Indirect 

Advocacy 

Administrative 

other 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

15  (36.6) 

13  (37.1) 

6  (40.0) 

2  (14.3) 

1  (20.0) 

10  (24.4) 

7  (20.0) 

5  (33.3) 

4  (28.6) 

1  (20.0) 

11  (26.8) 

11  (31.4) 

2  (13.3) 

5  (25.7) 

1  (20.0) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

1  (20.0) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

1  (02.9) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

4  (09.8) 

1  (02.9) 

1  (06.7) 

1  (07.1) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

1  (06.7) 

0  (00.0) 

0  (00.0) 

1  (02.4) 

2  (05.7) 

0  (00.0) 

2  (14.3) 

1  (20.0) 

TOTAL 


41  (100)   35  (100)  15  (100) 


14  (100) 


5  (100) 


Question  fovoc   formed  the  nucleus  of  the  demographic  profile  of  agency 
volunteers.  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  picttire  of  the  race  and  sex  of  people 
vol\mteering,  question  foiir  requested  resixsndents  to  specify  actual  numbers  provi- 
ding service  in  FY  '65,  FY  '70,  FY  '75,  and  FY  '78.  The  purpose  here  was  to 
develop  a  trend  analysis  of  the  growth  of  voltaiteerism.  The  status  of  record- 
keeping among  volunteer  programs  prohibited  acciorate  compilation  of  race,  age 
or  sex  information  about  volimteers.  Perhaps  because  many  programs  have  been 
recently  created,  the  information  for  FY  65,  FY  70,  and  FY  75  was  too  sketchy 
to  provide  any  meaningful  analysis.  A  ctmnolative  tally  of  FY  '78  figures 
provided  the  most  meaningful  indication  of  the  present  status  of  volunteerism. 
Although  respondents  were  asked  to  fill  in  blanks  for  ntmibers  of  inquiries, 
referrals,  placements,  and  total  hours  of  service  contributed  by  volvuiteers, 
the  actual  number  of  respondents  answering  these  questions  was  very  small. 
The  questionnaire  asked  the  nvmibers  of  males/females,  Blacks/whi tea/others 
and  students,  and  neglected  to  ask  for  the  "total"  number  of  volunteers, 
which  would  have  acted  as  (a  necessajTy)  double  check  for  obtaining  the  total 
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number  of  f)er3on8  volunteering.  Because  respondents  did  not  or  could  not 
accurately  provide  the  data  jrequested,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
figure  stated  in  the  following  discussion  is  considerably  landercounted. 

Because  of  the  data  problem,  aji  acc\arate-as-po3Sible  count  of  all  volun- 
teers in  Maryland  State  government  was  derived  by  hand  tallying  all  I76 
questionnaires  and  further  supplemented  through  the  use  of  a  telephone  survey. 
That  figure  is  "at  least"  48,019  volunteers  in  Maryland  State  government 
agencies.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  this  figure  is  significantly 
undercounted  based  on  the  percentages  of  returned  questionnaires  in  several 
key  sectors.  Sectors  such  as  health  eind  human  services,  while  having  a 
return  rate  of  60  percent,  represent  areas  tjrpically  associated  with  a  large 
and  active  cadre  of  volunteers.  The  justice  sector,  which  includes  correc- 
tional facilities,  is  also  historically  associated  with  strong  volunteer 
programs.  Combined,  there  were  78  non-returned  questionnaires  from  these 
three  sectors,  probably  representing  a  significfint  nianber  of  vmcounted 
volunteers . 

An  oveivhelming  majority  (99.7  percent)  of  persons  are  involved  In 
volunteer  activities  in  the  health  areas  (11,047  persons),  education  (28,866 
persons),  and  other  human  services  (7»991  persons).  The  distribution  of 
volunteers  by  activity  sector  is  represented  In  the  following  table: 

Table  I8 
VOLUNTEERS  BY  SECTOR  (FiT  I978) 


Nvmiber 

Percentage 

Health 

11,047 

23.0 

Education 

28,866 

60.1 

Human  Services 

7,991 

16.6 

Environment 

34 

0.1 

Housing  and 

Economic  Development* 

1 

0.0 

Transportation 

1 

0.0 

Justice 

59 

0.1 

Regulatory 

20 

0.0 

Executive 

0 

0.0 

TOTAL 

48,019 

99.9 

*Althoiigh  this  sector  does  not  have  an  organized  volunteer  program,  it  has  been 
reported  that  one  individual  participates  as  a  volunteer. 
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Expecting  that  many  agencies  wotold  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  access  their  files  to  provide  race  or  sex  counts  of  volunteers,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  designed  with  a  "back-up"  question.  This  question  asked 
respondents  to  check  any  or  all  of  the  following  categories  of  volunteers 
that  are  involved  in  their  agency's  programs  or  services:  men,  women.  Blacks, 
whites,  hispanics/orientals/other  minorities,  students,  and  senior  citizens. 

Agencies  reported  slightly  over  200  students  involved  in  volunteer 
activities.  Seventy-eight  of  these  are  with  the  Motor  Vehicle  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  and  79  are  with  the  local  education  agen- 
cies. The  remaining  students  are  dispersed  in  small  concentrations  throiJghout 
all  sectors.  The  range  of  ages  of  volunteers  spanned  the  generations  from 
age  10  (a  volunteer  in  the  Baltimore  City  Department  of  Social  Services)  to 
age  106  (in  a  local  health  department).  Seventeen  senior  citizens  (over  60 
years  of  age)  were  reported  as  volunteers  in  a  variety  of  agencies  (  4  in 
their  60's,  7  in  their  70 's,  5  in  their  80's,  and  one  centenarian  at  106 
years).  The  educational  level  of  vol\mteers  ranged  from  grade  school  level 
to  possession  of  a  professional  degree. 

The  last  question  was  an  open-ended  opinion  query  which  attempted  to 

elicit  respondent's  ideas  about  the  fut\ire  of  volunteerism  in  State  agencies. 

It  also  asked  respondents  to  note  improvements  to  volunteer  management  that 

might  be  initiated.  This  question  read: 

"In  your  opinion,  what  does  the  future  hold  for  volvnateers  in  Msiry- 
land  Government?  How  can  we  lmp3?ove  the  utilization  of  volunteers 
and  volunteer  management  throu^out  State  government?" 

There  was  a  general  consensus  among  agencies  that  volunteers  will  be- 
come an  even  more  valuable  resource  and  benefit  to  State  agencies  in  the 
future.  Respondents  felt  that  factors  such  as  hiring  freezes,  more  stringent 
budgets  and  "the  Proposition  1^  mentality,"  will  increase  the  need  for  non- 
salaried  i)ersonnel.  Thus,  the  utilization  of  volunteers  will  become  necessary 
to  supplement  paid  staff  to  maintain  adeqviate  service  delivery  levels  throiogh- 
out  the  State. 

Under  the  heading  of  improving  management,  respondents  raised  the  follow- 
ing concerns:  The  first  emphasized  the  need  for  a  volunteer  coordinator  in 
every  agency.  Respondents  indicated  that  this  person  should  be  full-time 
paid  staff  member  who  woiild  be  responsible  for  initiating  and  coordinating  a 
volunteer  program.  The  program  sho\ald  involve  the  orientation,  training  and 
evaluation  of  volunteer  personnel. 
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Lack  of  recognition  and  direction  from  top  administrators  was  recognized 
as  a  problem  for  present  volunteer  coordinators.  Many  adnrmistrators  tend  to 
regard  volimteer  progreims  as  low-priority,  adjunct  programs  that  are  "nice  to 
have,"  but  are  not  critical  to  agency  operations.  In  addition,  the  position 
of  volunteer  coordinator  is  not  equated  with  other  supervisory  and  management 
staff.   "Coordinators  should  not  be  low  man  on  the  totem  pole" ,  was  the  remark 
of  a  local  social  service  agency  respondent.  Another  agency's  example  of 
this  concern  was  the  State's  decision  not  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  a  volunteer 
coordinator  in  a  county  to  save  money  in  reaction  to  taxpayers  insistence  on 
cutting  the  property  tax.  "In  the  recent  reactionary  days  of  Proposition  13, 
this  State,  in  a  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  manner,  decided  not  to  fill  the 
Coordinator  of  Volunteers  vacancy  in  County  X." 

The  need  for  volunteers  to  participate  in  some  type  of  training  session 
prior  to  actually  working  was  a  concern  of  many  agencies,  particularly  those 
in  the  health  and  education  fields.  A  coionty  public  school  official  explained, 
"Voliinteers ,  when  properly  trained,  have  been  an  asset  to  our  elementary 
schools.  We,  too,  need  motivational  strategies  for  developing  a  reliable 
cadre  at  the  middle  and  high  school  levels."  It  was  felt  that  trained  volun- 
teers need  a  minimum  of  monitoring  and  supervision  which  would  enable  them 
to  stay  with  an  agency  long  enough  to  make  the  benefits  of  training  "pay  off"; 
(most  agencies  do  not  seem  to  have  the  staff  to  fulfill  this  function). 

Several  suggestions  were  offered  to  enhance  the  role  of  the  voltmteer  in 
State  government.  Utilization  of  volunteers  co\ild  be  increased  by  greater 
recognition  of  volunteers'  achievements.  Quoting  a  State-wide  agency,  "Many 
fail  to  recognize  that  volunteers  today  are  not  "lady  and  gentlemen  boxmtifuls" 
but  rather  thoughtful,  caring  people  who,  while  helping  others,  gain  through 
insights,  skills,  develojHnent  and  by  feeling  good  about  helping."  "It  is 
impossible  to  maintain  the  interest  of  volxmteers  without  stimulation,  motiva- 
tion and  incentive  rewfird."  The  provision  of  non-monetary  benefits  such  as 
Tjniforms,  free  meals,  volunteer  awards  and  free  or  reduced  transportation  were 
cited  as  incentives  for  the  voltmteer. 

Meaningful  and  creative  assignments  for  skilled  volxmteers  was  another 
suggestion.  Finally,  it  was  felt  that  volunteer  experience  should  be  counted 
as  job  experience,  v^en  the  voltmteer  has  acquired  some  skills  and  knowledge 
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while  working  on  the  Job.  Personnel  departments  should  taike  "professional" 
volunteer  experience  into  account  in  job  placement.  This  is  in  fact  the  case, 
because  Maryland's  Department  of  Personnel  now  credits  relevamt  or  related 
volxmteer  experience  toward  qualified  experience  for  State  employment.  (Such 
legislation  was  enacted  in  1969). 

A  local  social  service  agency  concludes  by  saying,  "The  variolas  State 
agencies  would  benefit  from  the  experience,  dedication,  enthusiasm  aind 
willingness  that  volunteers  wo\ild  bring  to  their  progrcims.  The  major  return 
to  the  voltmteer  wo\ild  be  in  the  form  of  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his/ 
her  value  within  the  conniunity  and  the  need  for  his/her  services . " 
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3  :   Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


The  survey  of  State  agencies  and  boards  gmd  commissions  produced  a  sub- 
stcuitial  amount  of  information  regarding  volunteer  contribution  to  State 
government.  Qualitatively,  volunteer  efforts  can  be  described  as  a  valuable 
contribution  in  addressing  the  widening  gap  between  service  needs  and  public 
service  delivery  capabilities.  Benefits  are  twofold,  since  volunteer  oppor- 
tunities provide  a  creditable  experience  for  persons  desiring  to  move  into 
full  or  part-time  employment  opportunities  with  the  State  or  other  organizations, 
while  also  providing  imiquely  satisfying  opportimities  to  work  with  others  in 
a  helping  capacity.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  report  to  itnply  that  the  use 
of  volunteers  is  always  a  "perfect"  situation.  Reseeirchers  in  the  field  of 
volunteerism  and  respondants  to  the  questionnaire  of  State  agencies  indicated 
that  there  are  times  and  situations  in  which  volunteers  or  volunteer  efforts 
may  not  be  appropriate. 

This  study  yielded  a  number  of  positive  insights  into  attitudinal  percep- 
tions of  volunteer  activities  and  the  management  system(3)  utilized  to  sustain 
this  "corps"  of  service  providers,  advocates  and  policy-advisors. 

A  variety  of  factors  are  viewed  as  critical  to  the  continuation  of  a 
dedicated  corps  of  volunteers.  These  include,  but  are   not  limited  to,  effec- 
tive recruitment,  placement,  training,  and  recognition  of  volunteers.  While 
this  study  revealed  a  number  of  positive  quantitative  and  qualitative  dimen- 
sions of  volunteer  efforts,  there  were  issues  raised  which  suggest  the  neea 
for  improved  utilization  of  existing  volunteer  resources.  Greater  clarity 
of  volunteer  responsibility  and  appreciation  of  volunteer  services  among 
salaried  staff  personnel  for  whom  and  with  whom  they  work  are  also  needed. 

As  evidenced  in  the  study,  a  fundamental  concern  shared  by  advocates  of 
volunteer  programming  in  Maryland  cind  nationwide  is  the  considerable  uncer- 
tainty experienced  in  defining  a  "volionteer."  Among  some  board  and  commission 
respondents,  there  was  a  tendency  to  ass\jme  that  any  person  appointed  "by  the 
Governor"  was  not  a  volunteer,  althovigh  this  person  received  little,  if  any, 
compensation  for  his  time  or  efforts.  Similarly,  inquiries  from  agency  re- 
spondents revealed  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  students  were  to  be  counted 
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as  volimteers  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  receiving  academic  cre- 
dit. Thei^  is  an  obvious  need  to  achieve  consensus  on  these  issues. 
Uniform  definitions  which  could  be  applicable  throughout  the  State  would  he^p 
to  eliminate  some  of  this  ambiguity.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report 
to  develop  or  present  these  definitions,  but  rather  to  stress  the  need  for 
such  uniformity. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  study  was  to  help  develop  a  composite 
profile  of  volunteers  within  State  government  in  Maryland.  However,  infor- 
mation provided  by  respondents  was  such  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
make  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  extent  of  volunteer  participation.  Many 
agencies  failed  to  respond  to  the  demographic  profile  question  on  the  survey 
requesting  information  regai^ling  sex,  race,  age,  hours  of  service,  etc.,  £ind 
when  telephoned  (as  a  part  of  the  follow-up)  still  could  not  provide  this  in- 
formation. The  major  exception  was  board  and  commission  responses,  which 
tended  to  be  more  complete  than  those  from  agencies.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  most  are  legally  mandated,  with  established  size  and  other 
membership  criteria. 

Because  of  the  state  of  records  maintained  by  the  respondents  and  the 
61  percent  response  rate  among  the  agency  survey  respondents,  it  can  be 
assxjmed  that  the  actual  number  of  persons  involved  in  State  government's 
"Volunteer  Corps"  has  been  seriously  undercounted.  This  information,  or  the 
lack  thereof,  is  a  definite  indication  of  the  "art  of  management"  within  the 
volunteer  sector.  For  the  sake  of  accountability,  it  is  essential  that  a 
uniform  record  keeping  system  be  developed  for  use  within  units  of  State 
government.  In  addition  to  providing  accviracy  in  determining  who  is  pre- 
sently volunteering,  and  in  what  capacity,  this  information  coiild  also 
indicate  potential  volxjnteer  service  areas  which  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  an  efficient  recruitment  system  and  the  improved  utilization 
of  existing  and  future  ancillary  volunteer  manpower  resources. 

Despite  the  problems  encountered  in  obtaining  demographic  data,  it  was 
determined  that  there  are  more  than  49,000  individuals  volunteering  in  Maryland 
government  (within  State  agencies,  boards  and  commissions)  as  compared  to 
78,641*  Maryland  State  employees.  To  provide  some  perspective  on  the  magni- 
tude of  service  contributed  by  volunteers,  experts  in  the  field  suggest  that 
these  49,000  individuals  donate  an  average  of  three  hours  of  personal  time  to 


*MarylaLnd  Department  of  Personnel,  Annual  Activities  Report,  FY  '78. 
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government  service  per  week.   If  these  volunteers  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$4.76  per  hour,*  the  cost  to  the  State  would  be  $36,385,440  per  year. 
Granted,  there  are  some  expenses  bonne  by  sponsoring  agencies  and  depart- 
ments which  help  defray  some  of  the  costs  of  volunteering.  However,  accord- 
ing to  State  agency  survey  respondents,  at  least  24,000  volunteers  receive 
no  type  of  reimbursement  for  volimteer-related  services.  It  appears  that 
in  these  instances,  such  service  is  provided  at  marginal  or  limited  cost 
to  the  State.  The  goodwill  and  other  services  provided  by  these  individuals 
in  support  of  agency  programs  far  exceed  their  dollar  value. 

Complementary /supplemental  manpower  through  the  use  of  volunteers  pro- 
vides a  tangible  benefit  to  the  State.  However,  this  and  the  potential  for 
numerous  other  benefits  may  be  in  jeopardy  as  a  result  of  the  fragmentation 
which  generally  characterizes  volunteer  program  management. 

During  the  analysis  of  the  agency  data,  it  was  noted  that  less  than 
half  of  the  agencies  which  indicated  that  they  utilize  volunteers  also 
employed  a  full-time  staff  person  to  manage  their  volunteer  program.  Obvi- 
o\isly,  there  are  those  programs  which  utilize  only  a  few  volunteers  on  an 
occasional  or  intermittent  basis,  which  in  turn,  does  not  warrant  the 
inhouse  assignment  of  a  professional  volunteer  coordinator.  Part-time 
volunteer  coordinators  presently  asstmie  53  percent  of  ongoing  volunteer 
management  responsibilities.  Both  volunteer  coordinators  and  volunteers 
themselves  could  benefit  from  the  use  of  uniform  standards,  definitions, 
as  well  as  operational  and  accountability  procedures. 

The  importance  of  a  coordinated  and  efficient  statewide  system  of 
volunteer  program  management  for  agencies  cannot  be  minimized.  An 
integrated  system  could  facilitate  recruitment  through  a  program  of 
public  aw6Lreness,  as  well  as  facilitate  the  functions  of  screening,  place- 
ment, training,  supervision,  and  evaluation.  Whereas  each  agency, 
department,  or  other  unit  of  government  may  have  needs  and  operational 
concerns  \jniquely  its  own,  it  appears  certain  that  some  common  policies 
and  practices  could  be  adopted  and  beneficially  utilized.  For  example, 
systematic  recording  of  certain  basic  data  would  provide  a  foundation  for 


*This  cost-equivalent  for  volunteer  service  was  developed  by  Harold  Wolozin 
in  a  special  study  for  ACTION  in  1974  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  The  reader  is  urged  to  recall  that  this  cost-equivalent 
is  calculated  in  1974  dollars. 
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periodic  assessment  of  the  scale  of  volunteer  prograjnning  in  State  govern- 
ment. The  absence  of  suoh a  data-base  was  a  significant  impediment  to  this 
study.  Common  standards  and  efficient  management  of  support  services  for 
volunteers  would  also  be  more  cost-effective  than  what  presently  exists. 

For  example.  State  government  agencies  which  currently  utilize  voluri- 
teers  deal  with  the  questions  of  reimbursement  for  out-of-pocket  expenses 
in  many  different  ways.  Similarly,  there  is  also  no  consistency  in  the 
ways  agencies,  boards,  and  commissions  give  recognition  to  their  volunteers 
for  the  magnitude  aind  value  of  their  service.  These  and  other  questions 
could  be  productively  addressed  through  a  Statewide  system. 

After  careful  analysis  of  the  findings  presented  throughout  this  report, 
the  following  recommendations  are  offered  to  help  facilitate  the  systematic 
integration  of  volvinteer  efforts  into  the  State's  service  delivery  system: 

1.  There  is  a  need  to  explore  the  development  and  maintenance 

of  a  well  coordinated  Statewide  volunteer  system.  This  would 
involve  improving  the  support  mechanisms  of  the  system  begin- 
ning with  the  development  of  £in  effective  recruitment  and 
placement  system  and  including  a  thorough  orientation,  train- 
ing and  evaluation. 

2.  Fundamental  to  such  a  management  system  is  the  need  to  deve- 
lop \iniform  steindards,  procedures  and  definitions  applicable 
throughout  the  State. 

3.  A  standardized  recordkeeping  system  should  be  developed  and 
adopted  by  all  State  agencies,  as  well  as  one  for  boards  and 
comnissions  which  utilize  volunteers.  This  system  should 
reflect  the  fundamentals  of  an  effective  personnel  management 
system. 

k.     Efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  upgrade  and  institute  a 

uniform  policy  to  insure  the  equitable  recognition  of  vol\xn- 
teer  efforts  in  State  government. 

5.  There  is  evidence  to  support  the  need  for  a  volionteer  coor- 
dinator in  a  number  of  State  agencies  to  manage  their 
vol\jnteer  programs. 

The  first  four  recommendations  are  applicable  to  volunteer  activities 
within  State  agencies  and  boards  and  commissions.  The  last  recommendation 
addresses  specific  needs  identified  in  State  agency  volionteer  activities. 

As  a  note  of  caution,  it  is  suggested  that  the  above  changes  and 
improvements  may  be  instituted  without  the  creation  of  a  large  or  bureau- 
cratic organization.  There  are  existing  mechanisms  as  well  as  potential 
opportunities  for  carrying  out  these  recommendations.  Alternative  means 
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for  effectively  linking,  improving,  and  more  closely  aligning  volxonteer 
programs  which  would  encourage  better  comnunication  and   foster  greater 
volimteer  skills,  interchangeability  and  flexibility  throughout  the  State, 
should  be  carefully  examined. 

While  the  authors  recognize  that  there  may  be  several  approaches  for 
addressing  these  concerns,  the  following  strategy  represents  a  coat  effi- 
cient initiative  that  may  be  simple  and  immediately  instituted. 

The  Department  of  State  Planning  and  Maryland  Service  Corps  recom- 
mend the  creation  of  a  Volunteerism  Task  Force.  This  Task  Force  should  be 
charged  with  the  following  responsibilities:  to  develop  means  of  responding 
to  the  five  needs  identified  in  this  study;  to  collect  such  other  data  as 
the  Task  Force  may  deem  appropriate  to  identify  additional  needs;  and  to 
serve  as  a  forum  for  information  exchange  and  communication  between  the 
public  and  private  volunteerism  sectors  to  foster  an  integration  of  these 
two  systems. 

The  Task  Force  should  be  an  independent  body  comprised  of  representatives 
of  volunteer  programs  in  State  government  aoid  the  private  volunteer  sector. 
It  could  be  convened  and  provided  with  staff  support  by  the  Maryland  Service 
Corps.  The  authors  believe  this  approach  to  be  fiscally  responsible  in 
these  times  of  inflation,  inasmuch  as  no  new  funding  would  be  required  to 
londerwrite  such  an  effort. 

Evidence  beyond  this  study  s\;iggests  that  the  needs  of  private  sector 
volunteer  programs  are  not  unlike  the  needs  of  State  government  volunteerism. 
There  are  benefits  to  be  derived  from  combining  the  public  and  private 
sectors;  the  issues,  concerns,  and  needs  facing  both  of  these  sectors  are 
similar,  if  not  identical.  Time  and  cost  efficiencies  can  be  realized  by 
working  together. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  a  number  of  issues  relating 
to  volunteerism  in  State  agencies  which  were  not  addressed  in  this  study. 
However,  recognition  of  the  necessity  to  explore  alternatives  to  supplementing 
diminishing  service  capabilities  of  State  agencies,  clearly  supports  the  need 
for  further  study  of  these  issues.  Related  issues  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  taxing  policies  that  act  as  incentives  to  volunteering,  questions 
of  legal  liability  of  volvinteers  (the  so-called  "Good  Samaritan"  laws),  and 
the  need  for  or  value  of  a  Statewide  volunteer  recruiting  effort  and  place- 
ment system. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  Maryland  residents  represent  a  vast  reservoir 
of  skills,  talents,  and  interests  that  have  yet  to  be  fully  recognized.  It 
is  the  authors'  hope  that  this  report  will  serve  as  the  catalyst  for  discus- 
ion  and  implementation  of  necessary  changes  to  enhance  Maryland's  volunteer 
system. 
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APPENDICES 


Board  and  Commission  Questionnaire 


Agency  Questionnaire 


To  fie  Completed  By  Chairperson  Of  Board  Or  Commission 
Name  ol"  Board  or  Commission 


Geographic  service  area  (Statewide,  regional,  or  coimty) 


Name,  title  and  phone  number  of  person  completing  questionnaire 


What,  is  the  total  membership  of  your  Board  or  Commission'; 


2.      If  known,  please  provide  the  following  information  for  fiscal  years  65,  70, 
75  and  78. 

FT  65  FY   70   I'T  75   FY  78 

/f-   ol  male  members  of  yo'or  Board  or  Commission. 

if  of   female  members  of  your  Board  or  Commission. 

ff   of  white  members  of  your  Board  or  Commission. 

#  of  black  members  of  yo\ir'  Board  or  Commission. 

#  of  hispanic,  oriental  or  other  members  of  your 

Board  or  Commission. 

#  of  students. 

Age  of  youngest  member  of  year  Boaixi  or  Commission. 

Age  of  oldest  member  of  your  Board  or  Commission. 

^'  of   citizen  volunteers. 

#  of  State  employees,  legislators,  or  other  required 

by  their  position  to  be  members. 

All  ol'   the  following  questions  should  be  answered  as  they  apply  to  citizen  volun- 
teers (as  defined  in  the  cover  sheet  of  instructions.) 

Please  check  the  two  categories  that  best  describe  the  range  in  educational  level 
of  the  members  of  your  Board  or  Commission: 

Grade  school  education  College  graduate 

Some  high  school  education  •  Graduate  training 

High  school  graduate  Professional  degree 

Some  college  Unkno^^nl 


On  t.he  average ,  members  of  your  Board  or  Commission  spend  how  much  time  involved 
in  Board  or  Commission-related  or  direct  activities  within  a  month? 

Less  than  5  hoiors  per  month. 

5-10  hoiu's  per  m.onth. 

10  -  15  hours  per  month. 

15  -  20   hoiu^s  per  month . 

More  than  20  hours  per  month. 


Meetings  of  your  Board  or  Commission  are  held: 

More  than  once  per  month.     Semi-annually. 

Once  a  month.  /oinually. 

Every  other  month.  Other,  please  specify 

Quarterly.  
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Members  of  your  Board  or  Commission  are  reimbursed 

at  a  per  diem  rate  for  their  services . 

for  mileage. 

for  meals. 

not  at  all. 

Of  the  total  number  of  your  Board  or  Commission  members,  how  many  are  involved 
in  the  following  activities  as  a  part  of  carrying  out  Commission  work? 

Direct-service — service  tlirough  one-to-one  or  small  group  relation- 
ships. 

Indirect  service — staff  support,  technical,  or  clerical  assisteince 

an  direct-  service  can  lake  place. 

Advocacy — organizing  aiid  working  for  change  ii.  the  services  or 

systems  affecting  others. 

Administrative — providing  services  to  carry  out  a  {urogram;  e.g., 

managing,  researching,  consulting,  advising,  planning. 

Policymaking — serving  in  a  decision-making  capacity. 

Advisory — making  recommendations  to  agencies,  legislators  or  others. 

Other  (Please  specify). 

Members  of  your  Board  or  Commission  are  appointed  by 

the  Local  Director  of  the  agency. 

the  otate  Director  of  the  agency. 

the  County  Executive  or  county  commissioners. 

the  Governor. 

Other,  please  specify  

Indicate  the  degree  of  your  reliance  on  the  following  recruitment  methods  to 
obtain  members  of  your  Board  or  Commission  by  putting  a  "1"  by  those  relied 
on  frequenxly,  a  "2"  by  those  relied  on  occassionally,  and  a  "3"  by  those 
relied  on  never. 

Word  of  mou-vh.  Deliberately  seeking  the 

kind  of  members  wanted 
Application. 

^   •    .  -,  .    J.  Other,  please  specify. 
Announcements  m  public  media.     


Does  the  chairperson  (and/or  other  members)  of  your  Board  or  Commission  attend 
agency  staff  meetings?  Yes  ^No. 

Which  statement  best  describes  your  opinion  regarding  the  use  of  volunteers 
in  State  service  in  the  next  5  years: 

The  use  of  volunteers  will  probablj^  increase. 

The  use  of  volunteers  will  probably  remain  the  same. 

The  use  of  volunteers  will  probably  decline. 
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The  f  ol  lowing  questions  relate  to  volvinteers  who  are  not  members  of  your  Board  or 
Commission,  but  who  assist  through  committee  work  or  special  programmatic  activi- 
ties. To  insure  that  the  total  is  acourate,  please  be  careful  not  to  double  count. 

12.   Please  indicate  the  number  of  volunteers,  who  are  not  members  of  your  Board  or 
Commission,  presently  performing  the  following  types  of  roles  for  your  unit. 

Member  of  programmatic  committee 

Administrative,  technical,  clerical  assistance 

Advocacy  -  organizing  and  working  for  change 

Other,  please  specify  


5.  What  is  the  approximate  total  number  of  hours  of  service  provided  monthly  by 
volunteers  who  are  not  members  of  your   Board  or  Commission? 


_  1  to  25  hoxors 
26  to  50  hours 
_51  to  75  hours 
J6   to  100  hours 
100  or  more  hours 


J^.      In  your  opinion,  what  does  the  future  hold  for  volunteers  in  Maryland  Govern- 
ment? How  can  we  improve  the  utilization  of  volunteers  and  volunteer  management 
throughout  State  government?  
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VOLUNTEER  IMPACT  STUDY 

To  Be  Completed  By  Volunteer  Coordinator  Or  Director,  Administrator 

Supervisor  Or  Superintendent 


Name  of  Department  or  Agency 


Najne  of  Administration,  Division,  or  Sub-Unit 
Name  of  t'rogram  


Geographic  distribution  of  service  (Statewide,  regional,  or  county) 
Name,  title  and  phone  number  of  person  completing  questionnaire  


Part  I 

1.  VkTiat  is  the  present  status  of  the  volunteer  program  in  your  agency,  division, 
proizrasn   or  institution? 

Currently  have  a  program  in  operation. 

Had  a  program  in  the  past  but  no  longer  do. 

Presently  planning  a  volunteer  component. 

Would  like  to  involve  volunteers  but  not  sure  how  to  begin. 

Do  not  use  volunteers  in  this  agency. 


2.   If  you  do  not  utilize  volunxeers  in  yoior  agency,  please  cheak  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  that  are  applicable: 

Agency's  function  is  not  compatible  with  use  of  volunteers. 

Agency's  organization  is  too  complex  for  volunteers. 

Had  a  volunteer  program  once  and  it  was  terminated. 

Never  tried  it. 

Other,  please  specify  


3.   If  ycu  once  had  a  volunteer  program  in  your  agency,  but  no  longer  do,  please 
check  those  reasons  that  best  explain  why  the  program  no  longer  exists. 

Lack  of  interest  in  programs  by  volunteers. 

Lack  of  interest  in  continuing  volvinteer  program  by  agency. 

i\mding  problems  encountered. 

Other,  please  specify  


k.     Are  you  personally  aware  of  any  other  State  agencies,  divisions,  or  institutions 
which  involve  volunteers?  Yes  No.   If  yes,  please  specify. 
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'.\rhat  is  the  frequency  of  interaction  or  coordination  with  volianteer  programs 
in  other  Marylaind  State  agencies  (e.g.,  Department  of  Human  Resoxirces,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  etc.)? 

Very  frequently  (weekly  or  more  often). 

r>equently  (once  or  twice  a  month). 

Infrequently  (5-10  times  per  year). 

Rarely  (less  than  5  times  per  year). 

No  contact  with  other  volunteer  programs. 


Do  you  presently  coordinate  any  area  of  your  volunteer  program  with  the  volun- 
teer programs  of  other  Maryland  State  agencies?  __^_^  Yes  No 

If  yes,  coordination  centers  around  the  following  (check  all  that  are  applicable): 

Recruitment  of  volunteers, 

Placement  of  volunteers. 

Training  of  volunteers. 

Recognition  of  volunteers. 

Program  planning. 

Resource  sharing. 

Other  areas  -  please  list 


7-   If  no,  please  check  the  reasons  why  you  do  not  coordinate  your  program  with 
other  State  agencies. 

There  doesn't  appear  to  be  any  compatible  program. 

Geographic  incompatibility. 

Specificity  of  your  program. 

Not  familiar  with  volunteer  programs  of  others. 

Contact  with  other  volunteer  programs  has  not  yet  been  established. 

See  no  value  in  coordination. 

Other,  please  specify     ' 


8,   Do  you  ever  refer  volunteers  to  another  State  agency  that  may  better  match 
their  needs  or  interests?  Yes  No.  If  yes,  what  is  frequency? 

Very  frequently  (weekly  or  more  often). 

Frequently  (once  or  twice  a  month). 

Infrequently  (5-10  times  per  year). 

Rarely  (less  than  5  times  per  year). 

Never. 
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').  Uo  other  iJtate  agencies  ever  make  referrals  to  your  volunteer  programs? 
Yes  No. 

10.  Do  you  presently  have  the  capability  to  accept  referrals  to  your  program? 
Yes  No. 

11.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  between  a  volunteer's  inquiry  and  placement 
within  your  agency? 

1  week  or  less. 


2  weeks. 

3  weeks. 
k   weeks. 
1-2  months. 
2-3  months. 
Longer  than  3  months. 
Not  applicable. 


Indicate  your   opinions  of  the  following 
statements  by  circling  the  number  on 
the  right  corresponding  to  the  correct 
choice. 


a.  Volunteers  have  a  potential  for 
increasing  the  quality  of  State 
services. 

b.  Volunteers  can  be  found  to  help 
with  professional  level  tasks  as 
well  as  more  routine  ones. 

c.  Citizens  have  a  right  to  volunteer 
in  any  areas  they  wish. 

d.  The  costs  of  volunteer  programs 
tend  to  outweigh  the  benefits. 

e .  The  need  for  volunteers  is  limited 
in  most  State  government  programs. 

f .  Incentives  should  be  developed  to 
encourage  State  agencies  to  develop 
volunteer  programs  (i.e.,  legisla- 
tive, executive  order,  etc.). 

g.  Volunteers  can  free  the  staff  to  do 
other  things  that  might  not  other- 
wise be  attempted. 

h.  '  Other  opinions  about  volunteers; 
please  indicate: 
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Below  are  a  aeries  of  statements  indicating  varioios  obstacles  to  the  use 
volunteers.  Indicate  your  opinion  by  circling  the  nvunbers  corresponding 
the  correct  choice  en  the  right. 


a.  Volunteers  may  not  respect  the  agency's  need  for 
confidentiality. 

b.  It  can  be  difficult  to  work  with  volvmteers  of 
different  race,  class,  education,  etc, 

c.  Volunteers  are  often  not  responsible. 

d.  Volunteers  may  be  too  aggressive, 

e.  It  may  appear  to  others  that  an  agency's  stan- 
dards are  being  lowered. 

f.  An  agency's  budget  is  often  such  that  it  cannot 
sustain  a  volunteer  program. 

g.  Training  and  supervision  of  volunteers  may  take 
too  much  staff  time. 

h.  It  may  be  difficult  to  recruit  volunteers  with 

the  necessary  qualifications, 
i.  Other  reasons; 

please  indicate:  
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Which  statement  best  describes  your  opinion  regarding  the  utilization  of  volim- 
teers  in  State  service  in  the  next  5  years: 

The  use  of  volunteers  will  probably  increase. 

The  use  of  volvmteers  will  probably  remain  the  same, 

The  use  of  volunteers  will  probably  decline. 


Do  you  have  a  person  in  charge  of  your  volunteer  program? 
Is  this  person  a: 


Yes 


No, 


Pull-time  staff  person  working  full-time  as  a  volunteer  director, 
Fioll-time  staff  person  working  part-time  as  a  volunteer  director. 
Volunteer  working  part-time  as  a  volunteer  director. 
Other  (please  specify)  


The  individual  in  charge  of  voltinteers  attends  staff  meetings 

regularly  fairly  often  occasionally  never. 

Has  your  volunteer  director  attended  any  training  sessions  in  the  past  year? 

. Yes       ■     No 

If  so,  please  list  
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Indicate  the  degree  of  your  reliance  on  the  following  volionteer  recruitment 
methods,  putting  a  "1"  by  those  relied  on  frequently ,  a  "2"  by  those  relied 
on  occasionally,  cind  a  "3"  by  those  relied  on  never. 

Word  of  mouth. 

Direct  mailing. 

. Newspaper,  radio,  television  announcements  or  brochixres. 

Personal  recruitment  (i.e.,  meetings,  presentations). 

Use  of  local  Volunteer  Bureau  or  Voluntary  Action  Center. 

Other  (please  specify)  


19.  Do  you  have  written  service  descriptions  for  your  volunteers?  Yes  No. 

20.  Does  each  prospective  volunteer  fill  out  a  backgrotind  information  sheet? 
Yes  No. 

21.  Before  acceptance,  each  volunteer  is  formally  interviewed 

at  least  once  usiially  twice  not  s\ire  never. 

22.  Do  you  provide  orientation  and/or  training  for  your  volunteer(s)? 
Yes  No. 

23.  Is  this  process  formal?  Yes  No. 

2k.     Volunteer  orientation  and/or  training,  whether  formal  or  informal,  involves 
(check  all  that  are  applicable): 

Top  management  Part-time  staff 

Regular  staff  Other  volunteers 

Volimteer  coordinator  Other 


The  orientation  and/or  training  of  volunteers  in  yo\xr  agency  or  institution 
is  accomplished  through  (check  all  of  the  following  that  are  applicable): 

In-service  training  Workshop  training 


Formal  training  session(s)  Other  (please 

prior  to  assignment  specify) 

Continuous  training  


In  your   opinion,  orienting  staff  to  working  with  volunteers  is  t  kn  / 

import  ant  somewhat  important  unimportant  not  sure 

Volunteers  are  recognized  in  which  of  the  following  ways?   (check  all  that  are 
applicable) 

Certificates  Frequent  praise 

Banquets  Letters  of  appreciation 

Plaques  or  pins  Recognition  in  newspaper 

Awards  event  Other  (please  specify) 
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28.  On  the  right,  please  circle  the  number 
of  the  method  of  evaluation  which  cor- 
responds with  the  following  types  of 
evaluation. 


a.  Volunteer  self-evaluation  12  3 

b.  Client  evaluation  12  3 

c.  Parents  and  relatives  of  client  12  3 

d.  Staff  evaluation  12  3 

e.  Volunteer  coordinator  12  3 

f.  Other  (please  specify) 

29.  Who  evaluates  the  overall  volunteer  program?   (Check  all  of  those  applicable) 

Top  management  Staff 

Volimteer  Coordinator  Clients 

Volijnteers  Other  (please  specify) 


30.  Volunteers  in  your  program  receive  which  of  the  following? 

Meals  eaten  during  volvmteer  service. 

Transportation  costs  (including  mileage) 

Unifonns 

Out  of  pocket  expenses  incurred  during  volunteer  service 

Reimbursement  at  a  flat  rate,  per  diem  or  otherwise 

College  or  academic  credit 

No  rein±)\arsement 

Other,  please  specify    . 


31.   (To  be  answered  by  local  agency  respondents).  Are  you  aware  of  any  single 

county -wide  volimteer  bioreau,  clearinghouse,  or  service  within  your  jurisdic- 
tion?   Yes  No. 

Please  supply  the  name  of  that  bureau  or  service  and  the  name  of  a  contact 
person  there  
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Part  1  r 

1.  What  was  the  approximate  starting  date  of  yoiir  volunteer  program?  

2.  Has  your  program  been  continuously  in  operation  since  that  time?  Yes  No, 

3.  For  FY  78,  please  indicate  the  number  of  vol\anteers  (do  not  count  members  of 
boards  and  commissions)  presently  performing  the  following  types  of  roles  in 
your  agency,  division,  or  institution.  Please  be  careful  so  as  to  not  double 
count. 

Direct  service — service  through  one-to-one  or  small  group  relationships. 


Indirect  service — staff  support,  technical  or  clerical  assistance  so 
direct  service  can  take  place. 

Advocacy — organizing  and  working  for  change  in  the  services  or  systems 
affecting  others. 

Administrative — providing  services  to  carry  out  a  program;  e.g.,  managing, 
researching,  consulting,  advising,  planning. 

Other,  please  specify  


Total 

4.  If  known,  please  supply  the  following  information  for  the  following  fiscal  years: 
FY  65   FY  70   FY  75  FY  78 

#  of  inquiries  about  volunteer  opportunities. 

#  of  referrals  made  to  another  agency,  division, 

institution. 

#  of  actual  placements  with  yotir  agency. 

Total  hours  of  service  provided. 

#  of  males. 

#  of  females. 

Age  of  youngest  volvmteer. 

Age  of  oldest  volunteer. 

#  of  whites. 

#  of  blacks. 

#  of  hispanics,  orientals  or  others. 

#  of  students. 

5.  In  the  last  five  years,  has  the  size  and/or  scope  of  your  volunteer  program 
Increased 

Decreased 

Remained  the  same 
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6.  Which  of  the  following  participate  in  your  volunteer  program? 

Men 

Women 

Blacks 

Whites 

Hispanics,  Orientals,  or  Others 

Students 

Senior  Citizens 

7.  Please  check  the  two  categories  that  best  describe  the  range  in  educational 
level  of  your  volunteers: 

Grade  school  education  College  gradxjate 

Some  high  school  education  Graduate  training 

High  school  graduate  Professional  degree 

Some  college  Unknown 


8.   In  your  opinion,  what  does  the  future  hold  for  volimteers  in  Maryland  Govern- 
ment? How  can  we  improve  the  utilization  of  volunteers  and  volunteer  management 
throughout  State  government?  
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